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3 Cbaracter of 
The ill-bred familiarity of the Scorch Di- 
vines had given him a diſtaſte of that part 
of the Proteſtant Religion. He was left 
then to the little Remnant of the Cburch of 
England in the Fauxbourg St. Germain; 
which made ſuch a kind of figure, as might 
eaſily be turn'd in ſuch a Manner as to 
make him loſe his Veneration for it. In a 
refined Country where Religion appeared 
in Pomp and Splendor, the outward ap- 
pearance of ſuch unfaſhionable Men was 
made an Argument againſt their Religion ; 
and a young Prince not averſe to rallery, 
was the more ſuſceptible of a contempt for 
Un, 
The Company he kept, the Men in his 
Pleaſures, and the Arguments of State that 
he ſhould not appear too much a Proteſ- 
cant, whilſt he Aſſiſtance from a 
Popiſh Prince; all theſe, with a 
habit encouraged by an Application to his 
Pleafures, did fo looſen and untie him from 
tis firſt Impreſſions, that I take it for grant- 
ed, after the firſt Year or two, he was no 
more a Proteſtant. If you aſk me what he 
was, my anſwer muſt be, that he was of 
the Religion of a young Prince in his 
warm Blood, whoſe Enquiries were more 
applied to find Arguments againſt believ- 
ing, than to lay any ſettled Foundations for 
acknowledging Providence, Myſteries, Sc. 
A General Creed: no very leng one, 
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gion of one, whoſe Age and Inclination 
could not well ſpare any Thoughts that did 
not tend to his Pleaſures. | 

In this kind of Indifference or Unthink- 
ingneſs, which is too natural in the begin- 
nings of Life to be heavily cenſured, 1 will 
ſuppoſe he might paſs ſome conſiderable 
part of his Youth, I muſt preſume too 
that no Occaſions were loſt, during that 
Time, to infinuate every thing to bend 
him towards Popery. Great Art without 
intermiſſion, againſt Youth and Eaſineſs, 
which are ſeldom upon their guard, muſt 
have its Effect. A Man is to be admired 
if he reſiſteth, and therefore cannot reaſon- 
ably be blamed if he yieldeth to them. 
When the critical Minute was, I'll not un- 
dertake to determine ; but certainly the in- 
ward Conviction doth generally precede. 
the outward Declarations : Ar what di- 
ſtances, dependeth upon Mens ſeveral 
Complexions and Circumſtances ; no ſtated 
Period can be fixed. 

It will be ſaid that he had not Religion 
enough to have Conviion ; that is a vul- 
gar Error, Conviction indeed is not a 
proper word but where a Man is convinced 
by Reaſon ; but in the common accepta- 


tion, it is applied to thoſe who cannot tell 
why they are ſo: If Men can be at leaſt as 
poſitive in a Miſtake as when they are in 
the Right; they may be as clearly con- 

A 2 vinced 


8 14 Char after 0 | 
Vinced:: when. they do. not. know why, as 
when they do. 
1. preſume that no Man of the 
0g s Ags, and his Methods of Life, 
105 poſſibly give. a good Reaſon for 
an Ping the Religion, in which he was 


Cane it be, what it will. But our Paſ- 


ons are much oftener convinced than our 
on. He had but. too little Reading, 
and, that tending to his Pleaſures more than 
to. ig. Inſtruction; In, the, Library of a 
vaung Brince, the ſolemn, Folios are not 
much rumpled, Books of a Kehrer Digh: 
tion have the Dog: $\Kars. 7... 
| Some pretend to bę, vuen BY in the 
j time of his Reconciling ;. The Cardinal de 
| Retz, Sc. 1 will not. enter into. it minute- 
ly, but whenever it War it 45: obſervable 
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that tine Government vi f ako UA ui 
think it adviſeable to diſcover it openly; 
upon which ſuch obvious Reflections may 
be made, that I will not mention them. 
Such a Secret can never be put into a 
place which is ſo. clofely. ſtopt, that there 
ſhall be no Chinks, Whiſpers went about, 
articular Men had Intimations : Crom. Il 
had his Advertiſements in other things, and 
this was as well worth his paying for. There 
[ was enough ſaid of it to. ffartle a great 
many, though not univerſally diffuſed ; ſo 
much, that if the Government here, had 
not crumbled of itſelf, his Right alone, 


with that and other clogs upon it, would 
hardly 
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hardly have thrown it down. I conclude 
that when he came into England he was as 
certainly a Roman Catholick, as that he was 
a Man of Pleaſure ; both very conſiſtent by . 
viſible Experience, | 

It is very impertinent to give Reaſons 
for Mens changing their Religion. None 
can give them but themſelves, as every 
Man has quite a different way of arguing : 
A thing which may very well be accounted 
for They are differing kinds of Wit, to. 
be quick to find a Fault, and to be capable 
to find out a Truth : There muſt be in- 
duſtry in the laſt ; the firſt requires only a 
lively heat, that catcheth hold of the wweok 
ſide of any thing, but to chooſe the {07g 
one is another Talent. The. reaſon why 
Men of Wit are often the lazieſt in their 
Enquiries is, that their heat carrieth their 
Thoughts ſo faſt, that they are apt to be 
tried, and they faint in the drudgery of a 
continued Application. Have not Men of. 
great Wit im all times permitted their Un- 
derſtandings to give way to their firſt Im- 
preſſions? It taketh off from the Diminu- 
tion when a Man doth not mind a Thing; 
and the King had then other Buſineſs : The. 
inferior part of the Man was then in Poſſeſ- 
fion, and the Faculties of the Brain, as to 
ſerious and painful. Enquiries, were laid. 
aſleep at leaſt, tho* not extinguiſhed, ' Care- 
tels Men are moſt ſubject. to Superſtition. 
Thoſe who do not ſtudy Reaſon enough 
A 3 5 O 
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to make it their Guide, have more Une- 
venneſs : As they have Neglects, ſo have 


they Starts and Frights ; Dreams will ſerve - 


the Turn; Omens and Sickneſſes have vio- 
lent and ſudden Effects upon them. Nor 
is the ſtrength of an Argument ſo effectual 
from its intrinſick Force, as by its being 
well ſuited to the Temper of the Party. 
The genteel part of the Catbolick Reli- 
gion wighe tempt a Prince that had more 
of the fine Gentleman than his governing 
Capacity required; and the Exerciſe of 


* 


Indulgence to Sinners being more frequent 


in it, than of inflicking Penance, might be 
ſome recommendation. Miſtreſſes of that 
Faith are ſtronger Specthcks in this Cafe, 
than any that are in Phyſick. | 


The Roman Catholicks complained. of his 


Breach' of Promiſe to them very early.“ 
There were broad*peepings out; Glimpſes 
ſo often repeated, that to diſcerning Eyes 
it was flaring: In the very firſt Vear there 
v ere ſuch Suſpicions as produced melan-- 
choly akings of the Head, wllich were, 
very fznificant, His unwillingneſs to man- 
15 a Prot tau was remarkable, though 


Goth the Catholick and the Chriſtian Crown 


would have adopted her. Very early in 
his Youth, when any German Princeſs was 

propoſed,” he put of the Diſcourſe with 
Rallery, A thouſand little Circumſtancrs 
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Rin: CHARLES II. 11 
were a kind of accumulative Evidence, 
which in theſe Caſes may be admitted. | 

Men that were earneſt Proteſtants were 
under the ſharpneſs of his Diſpleaſure, ex- 
preſſed by Rallery, as well as by other. 
ways. Men near him have made Diſco- 
veries from ſudden breakings out in Diſ- 


| courſe, &c. which ſhewed there was a 
Root. It was not the leaſt ſkilful part of 


his concealing himſelf, to make the World 
think he leaned towards an Indifference in 
Religion. | | 

He had Sickneſſes before his Death, in 
which he did not trouble any Proteſtant 
Divines; thoſe who ſaw him upon his 
Death bed, ſaw a great deal. 

As to his writing thoſe “ Papers, he 
might do it. Though neither his Temper 
nor Education made him very fit to be an 
Author, yet in this Caſe, (a known To- 
pick, ſo very often repeated) he might 
write it all himſelf, and yet not one Word 
of it his own. That Church's Argument 
doth ſo agree with Men unwilling to take 
Pains, the Temptation of putting an End 
to all the trouble of enquiring is ſo great, 
that it muſt be very ſtrong Reaſon that can 
reſiſt: The King had only his meer natural 
Faculties, without any Acquiſitions to im- 

To Papers in Defence of the Romas Catholich 
Religion, found in this King's ſtrong Box, in his own 
Hand, and publiſhed by King James II. afterwards. 

ä prove 
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prove them ; ſo that it is no Wonder, if 
an Argument which gave ſuch Eaſe and 


Relief to his Mind, made ſuch an Impreſ- 
ſion, that with thinking often of it, (as 
Men are apt to do of every thing they like) 


he might, by the Effect chiefly of his Me- 


mory, put together a few Lines with his 
own Hand, without any help at the time; 
in which there was nothing extraordinary, 
but that one ſo little inclined to write at all, 
would prevail with himſelf to do it wit 


Solemnity of a Caſuiſt. 


_— 
— — — — * * * 


IL His DisS1MUL ATION. 


NE great Objection made to him 


was the concealing himſelf, and diſ- 


guiſing his Thoughts. In this there ought. | 


a Latitude to be given; it is a Defect not 


to have it at all, and a Fault to have it too 
much. Human Nature will not allow the 


Mean: Like all other things, as ſoon as 


ever Men get to do them well, they cannot 
eaſily hold from doing them too much. 


*Tis the Caſe even in the leaſt things, as 
ſinging, Cc. 


In France, he was to diſſemble Injuries 


and Neglects, from one Reaſon ; in Eng- 


land he was to diſſemble too, though for: | 


other Cauſes: A King upon the. Throne 
hath as great Temptations (though of ano- 
ther Kind) to diſſemble, as-a King in Ex- 


ile. : 
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ie. The King of France might have his 


Times of Diſſembling as much with him, 


as he could have to do it with the King of 
* France : So he was in a School. 
No King can be ſo little inclined to diſ- 


ſemble but he muſt needs learn it from his 


Subjects, who every Day give him ſuch 

Leffons of it, Diſſimulation is like moſt 
bother Qualities, it hath two Sides; it is ne- 
ceſſary, and yet it is dangerous too. To 
have none at all lay eth a Man open to Con- 
tempt, to have too much expoſeth him to 
Suſpicion, which is only the leſs diſhonour- 
able Inconvenience. If a Man doth not 
take very great Precautions, he is never ſo 
much ſhewed as when he endeavoureth to 
hide himſelf. One. Man cannot take more 
_ 2 pains to hide himſelf, than another will do 


to ice into him, eſpecially in the Caſe of 
Kings. 


It is none of the exalted Faculties of the 
Mind, ſince there are Chamber-maids will 


do it better than any Prince in Chriſtendom. 
Men given to diſſembling are like Rooks 
gat play, they will cheat for Shillings they 
are ſo uſed to it. The vulgar Definition 
of Diſſembling is down-right Lying; that 
kind of it which is leſs ill-bred cometh. 
pretty near it. Only Princes and Perſons 
Of Honour muſt have gentler Words given 
to their Faults, than the nature of them 
may in themſelves deſerve, 


Princes 


& 


14 A Character of 
Princes diſſemble with too many, not 
to have it diſcovered ; no wonder then that 


He carried it ſo far that it was diſcovered. 
Men compared Notes, and got Evidence; 


ſo that thoſe whoſe Morality would | ay | 


them leave, took it for an Excuſe for ſerv- 
ing him ill. Thoſe who knew his Face, 


fixed their Eyes there; and thought it of 


more Importance to ſee, than to hear what 
he ſaid. His Face was as little a Blab as 


moſt Mens, yet though it could not be 
called a prattling Face, it would ſometimes 
tell Tales to a good Obſerver. When he 
thought fit to be angry, he had a very 
peeviſh Memory; there was hardly a Blot 
that eſcaped him. At the ſame time that 


this ſhewed the Strength of his Diſſimula- 
tion, it gave warning too; it fitted his 


TY. Coo war. 


pretent Furpole, but it made a Difcover; 


that put Men more upon their Guard | 


againſt him, Only Self-flattery furniſheth 


perpetual Arguments to truſt again: The 


comfortable Opinion Men have of them- 


ſelves keepeth up Human Society, which 
would be more than half deſtroyed without 


It, | | 


III. His | 
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beginning of his Time, a good Stomach 
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III. His Amouns, MisTzes$s, Cc. 


T may be faid that his Inclinations to 
Love were the Effects of Health, and 


a a good Conſtitution, with as little mixture 
of the Serapbick 


as ever Man had: 
And though from that Foundation Men 
often raiſe their Paſſions; I am apt to 
think his ſtayed as much as any Man's ever 
did in the lower Region. This made him 
like eaſy Miſtreſſes: They were gene- 
rally religned to him while he was abroad, 


with an implied Bargain. Heroic refined 
Lovers place a good 
in the 
Conqueſt, and as a better earneſt of their 
? Kindneſs. 


deal or their Pleaſure 
ifficulty, both for the vanity of 


After he was reſtored, Miſtreſſes were 


recommended to him : Which is no ſmall 
matter in a Court, and not unworthy the 


Thoughts even of a Party. A Miſtreſs 


either dexterous in herſelf, or well inſtruct- 


ed by thoſe that are ſo, may be very uſeful 


to her Friends, not only in the immediate 
Hours of her Miniſtry, but by her Influ- 
ences and Inſinuations at other times. It 
Vas reſolved generally by others, whom he 
: ſhould have in his Arms, as well as whom 
he ſhould have in his Councils. Of a Man 
: who was ſo ca 


lie | as ſeldom as any Man that ever lived. 


pable of chooſing, he choſe 
He had more properly, at leaſt in the 


to 
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to his Miſtreſſes, than any great Paſſion 
for them. His taking them from others 
was never learnt in a Romance; and indeed | 
fitter for a Philoſopher than a, Knight Er: 
rant. His Patience for their Frailties | 
ſhewed him no exact Lover. lt is a Here- 

ſy according to a true Lover's Creed, ever 
to forgive an Infidelity, or the Appearance 
of it. Love of Eaſe will not do it, where 
the Heut is much engaged; hut Where 
mere Nature is thk motive, it is impolldſe 
for a Man to think fighter tlfan the com- 
mon opinion, and to argue, that a Riwal 
taketh away nothing but the Heart, and 
leaveth all the refſt ... 203 5 
In his latter Times he had no Love, but 
inſenſible Engagements that made it haider 
than moſt might apprehend to alis them. 
The 'Politicks might have their part; a Se- 
cret, a Commiſſion, a Confidence in criti- 
cal Things, though it doth not give a 
Leaſe for a preciſe term of Years, yet there 
may be Difflculties in difmiſſing them; 
there may be no Love all'the'While ; per- 
in 2 | 
He was ſaid to be as little conſtant as 

they were thought to be. Though he had 
Love, he muft have ſome Appetite, or 
elſe he could not keep them for meer eaſe, 
or for the Love of ſau & e 
are frequently apt to be uhealy ; 


they are 


in all Reſpects craving Creatures; ſo that 
though the taſte of thoſe Joys might be 
55 flattened, 
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flattened, yet a Man who loved Pleaſure ſo 
as to be very unwilling to part with it, 
might (with the Aſſiſtance of his Fancy, 
which doth not grow old fo faſt) reſerve 
ſome ſupplemental Entertainments, that 
might make their perſonal Service to be 
ſtill of uſe to him. The Definition of 
Pleaſure, 1s what pleaſeth, and if that which 
grave Men may call a corrupted Fancy, 
ſhall adminiſter any Remedies for puttin 
off mourning for the loſs of Youth, who 
ſhall blame it ? 

The young Men ſeldom apply their cen- 
ſure to theſe Matters; and the elder have 
an Intereſt to be gentle towards a Miſtake, 
that ſeemeth to makeſome kind of amends 
for their Decays. 

He had Wit enough to /uſpe#?, and he 
had Wit enough too % care: The La- 
dies got a great deal more than would have 
been allowed to be an equal bargain in 
Chancery, for what they did for it; but 
neither the manner, nor the meaſure of 
Pleaſure is to be judged by others. 

Little Inducements at firſt grew into 
ſtrong Reaſons by degrees. Men who do 
not conſider Circumſtances, but judge at 
a diſtance, by a general way of arguing, 
conclude if a Mittreſs in ſome Caſes is not 
immediately turned off, it muſt needs be 
that the Gallant is incurably ſubjected. 
This will by no means hold in private Men, 
much leſs in Princes, who are under more 
B Entangle- 
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Entanglements, from which they cannot 
ſo eaſily looſen themſelves. 
His Miſtreſſes were as different in their 


Humours, as they were in their Looks. 


They gave Matter of different Reflections. 
The laſt * eſpecially was quite out of the 
Definition of an ordinary Miſtreſs; the 
Cauſes and the Manner of her being firſt 
introduced were very different. A very 
peculiar Diſtinction was ſpoken of, ſome 
extraordinary Solemnities that might dig- 
nify, though not ſanctify her Function. 
Her Chamber was the true Cabinet Coun- 
cil, The King did always by his Coun- 
cils, as he did ſometimes by his Meals; 
he ſat down out of form with the Queen, 
but he ſupped below S'airs, To have the 
Secrets of a King, who happens to have 
too many, 1s to have a King in Chains : 
He mult not only, not part with her, but 


he muſt in his own Defence diſſemble his 


diſlike: The leſs kindneſs he hath, the 
more-he muſt ſhew : There is great diffe- 
rence between being muffled, and being 
tied: He was the firſt, not the laſt. If he 
had quarelled at ſome times, beſides other 
Advantages, this Miſtreſs had a powerful 
Second; (one may ſuppoſe a kind of a 
Guarantee) this to a Man that loved his 
Eaſe, though his Age had not helped, was 


ſufficient. 


* The Dutcheſs of Port/mouth. 
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The thing called Sauntring, is a ſtronger 
Temptation to Princes than it 1s to others, 
The being galled with Importunities, pur- 
ſued from one Room to another with aſk- 
ing Faces; the diſmal Sound of unreaſon— 
able Complaints, and ill-grounded Pre- 
tences ; the Detormity of Fraud ilI-diſguil- 
ed; all theſe would make any Man run 
away from them; and I uſed to think it 
was the Motive for making him walk fo 
faſt, So it was more properly taking 
Sanctuary, To get into a Room, where 
Buſineſs was to {lay at the Door, except - 
ing ſuch as he was dilpoſed to admit, might 
be very acceptable to a younger Man than 
he was, and leſs given to his Eaſe.” He 
ſlumbered after Dinner, had the noiſe of 
the Company to divert him, without their 
Solicitations to importune him. In theſe 
Hours where he was more unguarded, no 
doubt the cunning Men of the Court took 
their times to make their Obſervations, and 
there is as little doubt but he made his upon 
them too: Where Men had Chinks he 
would ſee through them as ſoon as any 
Man about him. There was much more 
real Buſineſs done there in his politick, 
than there was in his perſonal Capacity, 
Stans pede in uno; and there was the French 
part of the Government, which was not the 
leaſt. 

In ſhort, without endeavouring to find 
more Arguments, he was uſed to ut, Men 

| B 2 do 
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do not care to put off a Habit, nor do of- 
ten ſuccecd when they go about it. His 
was not an ##t/ i, kingneſs ; he did not per- 
haps think ſu much of his Subjects as they 
might wiſh; but he was far from being 
wanting to think of himſelf, 


8 


IV. His CoNLUCr to his MIN. ST ERS. 


'T FE. lived with his Miniſters as he did 
L with his Miſtreſſes; he uſed them, 
but he was not in love with them. He 
ſhewed his Judgment in this, that he can- 
pot properly be ſaid ever to have had a 
Favourite, though ſome might look ſo at 


2 diftance, The preſent uſe he might have 


of them, made him throw Favours upon 
them, which might lead the lookers on 
into that miſtake ; but he tied himſelf no 
more to them, than they did to him, 
which implied a ſufficient Liberty on ei- 
ther ſide, 

Perhaps he made dear Purchaſes : If he 
ſcldom gave profuſely, but where he ex- 
pected ſome unreaſonable thing, great Re- 
wards were material Evidences againſt thoſe 
who received them. 

He was free of acceſs to them, which 


was 4 very gaining Quality. He had at 


leaſt as good a Memory for the Faults of 
his Miniſters as for their Services; and 
when- 
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whenever they fell, the whole Inventory 
came out; there was not a (lip omitted. 

That ſome of his Miniſters ſeemed to 
have a Superiority, did not ſpring from his 
Reſignation to them, but to his Eaſe. He 
choſe rather to be eclipſed than to be 
troubled, 

His Brother was a Miniſter, and he had 
his Jealouſies of him. At the ſame time 
that he raiſed him, he was not diſpleaſed 
to have him leſſened. The cunning Ob- 
ſervers found this out, and at the ſame 
time that he reigned in the Cabinet, he was 
very familiarly ufed at the private Supper. 

A Miniſter turned off 1s like a Lady's 
Waiting- Woman, that knoweth all her 
Waſhes, and hath a ſhrewd gueſs at her 
Strayings : So there is danger in turning 
them off, as well as in keeping them. 

He had back Stairs to convey [nforma- 
tions to him, as well as for other Uſes , 
and though ſuch. Informations are ſome- 
times dangerous, (eſpecially to a Prince 
that will not take the Pains neceſſary to di- 
geſt them) yet in the main, that humour 
of hearing every body againſt any body, kept 
thoſe about him in more awe, than they 
would have been without it. I do not be- 
lieve that ever he truſted any Man, or any 


' ſet of Men ſo entirely, as not to have ſome 


Secrets, in which they had no ſhare: As 
this might make him leis well ſerved, ſo 
B 3 in 
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in ſome degree it might make him the leſs 
impoſed upon. 

You may reckon under this Article his 
Female Miniſtry ; for though he had Mini- 
ſters of the Council, Minitters of the Ca- 
binet, and Miniſters of the Ruelle ; the 
Ruelle was often the lat Appeal, Thoſe 
who were not well there, were uſed becauſe 
they were neceſſary at the time, not becauſe 
they were lited; ſo that their Tenure was 
a little uncertain, His Miniſters were to 
adminiſter Buſineſs to him as Doctors do 
Phyfick, wrap it up in ſomething to make 
it /eſs unpleaſant ; ſome ſkilful Digreſſions 
were ſo far from being impertinent, that 
they could not many times fix him to a fair 
Audience without them. His aver/ion to 
Formality made him diſlike a ſerious Diſ- 
courſe, if very long, except it was mixed 
with ſomething to entertain him. Some 
even of the graver ſort too, uſed to carry 
this very far, and rather than fail, uſe the 
coarſeft kind of youthful talk, 

In general, he was upon pretty even 
Terms with his Miniſters, and could as 
eaſily bear their being hanged as ſome of 
them could his being abuſed. 


—_— 
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V. Of his Wir and CONVERSATION. 


I'S Wit conſiſted chiefly in the 
Quickneſs of his Apprebenſion. His 
| Appre- 
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Apprehenſion made him find Faults, and 
that led him to ſhort Sayings upon them, 
not always equal, but often very good. 

By his being abroad, he contracted a 
Habit of converſing familiarly, which ad- 
ded to his natural Genius, made him very 
apt to talk ; perhaps more than a very nice 
judgment would approve. 

He was apter to make broad Alluſions 
upon any thing that gave the leaſt occaſion, 
than was altogether ſuitable with the very 
Good-breeding he ſhewed in moſt other 


things. The Company he kept whulſt 


abroad, had ſo uſed him to that ſort of 
Dialect, that he was ſo far from thinking 
it a Fault or an Indecency, that he made 
it a matter of Raillery upon thoſe who could 
not prevail upon themſelves to join in it. 
As a Man who hath a good Stomach loveth 
generally to talk of Meat, ſo in the vigour 
of his Age, he began that ſtyle, which by 
degrees grew ſo natural to him, that after 
he ceaſed to do it out of Pleaſure, he con- 
tinued to do it out of Cuſtom, The Hy- 
pocriſy of the former Times inclined Men 
to think they could not ſhew tao great an 
Averſion to it, and that helped to encou- 
rage this unbounded liberty of Talking, 
without the Reſtraints of Decency which 
were before obſerved, In his more fami- 
liar Converſations with the Ladies, even 
they muſt be paſſive, if they would not en- 


ter into it. How far Sounds as well as 
| Objects 
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Objects may have their Effects to raiſe In- 
clination, might be an Argument to him 
to uſe that Style ; or whether uſing Liber- 
ty at its full ſtretch was not the general In- 


ducement without any particular Motives 


tO it. 

The manner of that time of telling 
Stories, had drawn him into it; being com- 
mended at firſt for the Faculty of telling a 
Tale well, he might inſenſibly be betrayed 
to exerciſe it too often. Stories are dan- 
gerous in this, that the beſt expoſe a Man 
molt, by being ofteneſt repeated. It 
might paſs for an Evidence for the Mo- 
derns againſt the Antients, that it is now 
wholly left off by all that have any pretence 
to be diſtinguiſhed by their good Senſe. 

He had the Improvements of Vine, &c. 
which made him pleaſant and eaſy in Com- 
pany; where he bore his part, and was ac- 
ceptable even to thoſe who had no other 
Deſign than to be merry with him. 

The Thing called Vit, a Prince may 
taſte, but it is dangerous for him to take 
too much of it; it hath Allurements 
which by refining his Thoughts, take off 
from their dignity, in apply ing them leſs to 
the governing part. There is a Charm in 
Wit, which a Prince muſt reſiſt: and that 
to him was no eaſy matter; it was conteſt- 
ing with Nature upon Terms of Diſadyan- 


tage. 


His 
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His Wit was not ſo ill- natured as to put 
Men out of Countenance. In the caſe of a 
King eſpecially, it is more allowable to 
ſpeak ſharply of them, than 20 them. 

His Wit was not acquired by Reading ; 
that which he had at ove his original Stock 
by Nature, was from Company, in which 
he was very capable to obſerve. He could 
not ſo properly be ſaid to have a Wit very 
much raiſed, as a plain, gaining, well- 
bred, recommending kind of Wir, 

But of all Men that ever /ked thoſe who 
had Wit, he could the beſt endure thoſe who 
had zone. This le neth more towards a Sa- 
tire than a Compliment, in this reſpect, 
that he could not only ſuffer Impertinence, 
but at ſometimes ſeemed to be pleaſed with 
If, 

He encouraged ſome to talk a good deal 


more with him, than one would have ex- 


pected from a Man of ſo good a Taſte : 
He ſhould rather have ordered his Attor- 


ney- General to proſecute them for a Miſ- 


demeanour, in uſing Common: ſenſe ſo 
ſcurvily in his Preſence. However, if this 
was a Fault, it is arrogant for any of his 


Subjects to object to it, ſince it would look 
like defying ſuch a piece of Indulgence. 
He muſt in ſome degree looſen the Strength 
of his Wit, by his Condeſcenſion to talk 


with Men ſo very unequal to him. Wit 
muſt be uſed to ſome Equality, which may 
give it Exerciſe, or elſe it is apt either to 

languiſh, 
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Janguiſh, or to grow a little vulgar, by 
reigning amongſt Men. of a lower Size, 
where there is no Awe to keep a Man up- 
on his guard. 


It fell out rather by Accident than 
Choice, that his Miſtreſſes were ſuch as did Þ 
not care that Wit of the beſt Kind ſhould 


have the Precedence in their Apartments, 
Sharp and ſtrong Wit will not always be 
ſo held in by Good-manners, as not to be 
a little troubleſome in a Ruelle. But where- 
ever Impertinence hath Wit enough left to 
be thankful for being well uſed, it will not 


only be admitted, but kindly received; 
ſuch Charms every thing hath that ſfetteth Þ 


us off by Compariſon. 
His Affabiliy was a Part, and perhaps 
not the leaſt, of his Wit. 


It is a Quality that muſt not always] 
ſpring from the Heart, Mens Pride, as 
well as their Weakneſs, maketh them rea- 
dy to be deceived by it: They are more] 
ready to believe it a Homage paid to their 
Merit, than a Bait thrown out to deceive þ 
them. Princes have a particular Advan- F 


tage, 


good deal of the Force of it. A Man that 
hath had a kind Look ſeconded with en- 
gaging Words, whilſt he is chewing the 

Pleaſure, 


— 
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There was at firſt as much of Art as Na- | 
ture in his Aﬀability, but by Habit it be- 
came Natural. It is an Error of the better | 
hand, but the Univer/ality taketh away a | 
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Pleaſure, another in his Sight ſhould be juſt 
received as kindly, that Equality v ould pre- 
ſently alter the Reliſh : The Pride of Man- 
kind will have Diſtinction; till at laſt it 
cometh to Smile for Smile, meaning no- 
thing of either Side ; without any kind of 
Effect; mere Drawing-room Compliments; 
the Bow alone would be better without 
them, He was under ſome Diſadvantages 
of this kind, that grew ſtill in proportion 
as it came by Time to be more known, 
that there was leſs Signification in thoſe 
Things than at firſt was thought. 


him whilſt abroad, was retained by thoſe 


who uſed it longer than either they ought 
to have kept it, or he have ſuffered it, and 


| others by their Example learned to uſe the 


| ſame. 


A King of Spain that will ſay no- 


thing but Tiendro cuydado, will, to the ge- 
nerality, preſerve more Reſpect; an En- 
gine that will ſpeak but ſometimes, at the 
ſame time that it will draw the Raillery of 
the few who judge well, it will create Re- 
ſpect in the ill- judging Generality. For- 


mality 


is ſufficiently revenged upon the 


' World for being ſo unreaſonably laughed 
' at; it is deſtroyed it is true, but it hath the 
| ſpiteful Satisfaction of ſeeing every thing 


deſtroyed with it. 
| His 
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His fineGentlemanſhipdid him no good, 
encouraged in it by being too much ap- 
plauded. 

His Wit was better ſuited to his Con- 
dition Before he was reſtored than afterwards. 
The Wit of a Gentleman, and that of a 
crowned Head, ought to be different things. 
As there is a Crown Law, there is a Crown 
Wit too. Touſe it with Reſerve 1s very 
good, and very rare. There is a Dignity 
in doing things /e/dom, even without any 
other Circumſtance. Where Wit will run 
continually, the Spring is apt to fail; ſo 
that it groweth vulgar, and the more it is 
practiſed, the more it is debaſed. 

He was ſo good at finding out other 
Mens weak Sides, that it made him leſs 
intent to cure his own: That generally 
happeneth. It may be called a treacherous | 
Talent, for it betrayeth a Man to forget 
to judge himſelf, by being ſo eager to 
cenſure others: This doth ſo miſguide 
Men the firſt Part of their Lives, that the 
Habit of it is not eaſily recovered, when 
the greater Ripeneſs of their Judgment 
inclineth them to look more into them- 


ſelves than in other Men. 


Men love to ſee themſelves in the falſe 
Looking-g'afs of other Mens Failings. It 
maketh a Man think well of himſelf at the 
time, and by ſending his Thoughts abroad 
to get Food for Laughing, they are leſs 
at leiſure to ſee Faults at home. Men 

chooſe 
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chooſe rather to make the War in another 
Country, than to keep all well at home. 


—— 
— 


VI. His T aLENTS, TemPes, HasirTs, &c. 


E had a Mechanical Head, which ap- 
peared in his Inclination to Shipping 
and Fortification, &c. This would make 
one conclude, that his Thoughts would na- 
turally have been more fixed to Buſineſs, 
if his Pleaſures had not drawn them away 
from it. 

He had a very good Memory, though 
he would not always make equal good Uſe 
of it, So that if he had accuſtomed him- 
ſelf to direct his Faculties to his Buſineſs, 
I ſee no Reaſon why he might not have 
been a good deal Maſter of it. His Chain 
of Memory was longer than his Chain of 
Thought ; the firſt could bear any Burden, 
the other was tired by being carried on too 
long ; it was fit to ride a Heat, but it had 
not Wind enough for a long Courſe. 

A very great Memory often forgetteth 
how much Time is loſt by repeating things 
of no Uſe, It was one Reaſon of his talk- 
ing ſo much; ſince a great Memory will 
always have ſomething to ſay, and. will be 
diſcharging itſelf, whether in or out of 
Seaſon, if a good Judgement doth not go 
along with it, to make it ſtop and turn. 
One might ſay of his Memory, that it was 
a 
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a Beauté Fournaliere: Sometimes he would 
make ſhrewd Applications, Sc. at others 
he would bring things out of it, that never 
deſerved to be laid in it. | 
He grew by Age into a pretty exact Di- 
ſtribution of his Hours, both for his Buſineſs, 
Pleaſures, and the Exercile for his Health, 
of which he took as much care as could 
I poſſibly conſiſt with ſome Liberties he Was 
it reſolved, to indulge in himſelf, He walked 
| by his Watch, and when he pulled it out 
to Took upon it, ſkilful Men would make 
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if be bribe againſt the King ; and in the Di- 
I inction, he "leaned more to his natural 
Self, than his Character would allow. He 
would not ſuffer himſelf to be ſo much fet- 
tered by his Character as Was convenient; 
he was ſtill ſtarking out of it, the Power 

f Nature was too ſtrong for the Dignity 
of his Calling, which generally yielded as 
often as there was a conteſt. | 

It was not the beſt uſe he made of his 
Back- fairs to admit Men to bribe him a- 
gainſt himſelf, to procure a Defalcation, 
ie lame Accountant to get off, or ſide 


with the Farmers againſt the Improvement 
of the Revenue. The King was made the 
Inſtrument 
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Inſtrument to defraud the Crown, which 1s 


Id ſomewhat extraordinary. 

wy That which might tempt him to it pro- 
* bably was, his finding that thoſe about him 
5 ſo often took Money upon thoſe Occaſions; 


ſo that he thought he might do well at leaſt 
(s, to be a Partner. He did not take the Mo- 


h, ney to hoard it; there were thoſe at Court 
1d who watched thoſe Times, as the Sani ru do 
for the coming in of the Plate Fleet. The Beg- 
ed gars of both Sexes helped to empty his Ca- 
ut binet, and to leave room in them for a new 
ke lading upon the next Occaſion. Theſe Ne- 

gotiators played double with him too, when 
1ſt was for their Purpoſe ſo to do. He 
Id nere it, and went on {till ; ſo he gained his 
uſ- preſent end, at the time, he was leſs ſolici- 
— tous to enquire into the Conſequences. 


5 He could not properly be ſaid to be ei- 
ral ther covetous or liberal; his deſire to get 


Te was not with an Intention to be rich; and 
1 his ſpending was rather an Eaſineſs in letting 
Ws 


f Money go, than any premeditated Thought 
er for the Diſtribution of it. He would do 
ny as much to throw off the burden of a pre- 


as | ſent Imporiunity, as he would to relieve a 
5 Want. 

his When once the Averſion to bear Unea- 
4 Þ fineſs taketh place in a Man's Mind, it doth 


MN, Þ fo check all the Paſſions, that they are 


de dampt into a kind of Indifference ; they 
0 oy faint and languiſhing, and come ro 
ne e ſubordinate to that fundamental Maxim, 
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of not purchaſing any thing at the price of 
a Difficulty. This made that he had as 
little Eagerneſs to oblige, as he had to hurt 
Men; the Motive of his giving Bounties 
was rather to make Men lefs eaſy to them- 
ſelves; and yet no ill-nature all this while. 
He would ſlide from an aſking Face, and 
could gueſs very well. It was throwing a 
Man off from his Shoulders, that leaned 
upon them with his whole weight ; ſo that 
the Party was not gladder to receive, than 


he was to give, It was a kind of implied 


bargain ; though Men ſeldom kept it, be- 

ing fo apt to forget the advantage they had 

received, that they would preſume the Kin 

would as little remember the good he had 

done them, ſo as to make it an Argument 
ainſt their next Requeſt, 

This Principle of making the love of 
Eaſe exerciſe an entire Sovereignty in his 
Thoughts, would have been leſs cenſured 
in a private Man, than might be in a 
Prince, The Conſequence of it to the 
Publick changeth the Nature of that Qua- 
lity, or elſe a Philoſopher in his private 
Capacity might ſay a great deal to juſtify | 
it. The truth is, a King is to be ſuch a 
diſtin& Creature from a Man, that their 
Thoughts are to be put in quite a differing 
Shape, and it is ſuch a diſquicting Taſk to 
reconcile them, that Princes might rather | 
expect to be lamented than to be envied, for 
being in the Station that expoſeth "_ if | 
they | 
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they do not do more to anſwer Mens Ex- 
ectations than human Nature will allow. 

That Men have the leſs Eaſe for their 
loving it ſo much, is ſo far from a wonder, 
that it is a natural Conſequence, eſpecially 
in the caſe of a Prince. Eaſe is ſeldom got 
without ſome pains, but it is yet ſeldomer 
kept without them. He thought giving 
would make Men more eaſy to him, where- 
as he might have known it would certainly 
make them more troubleſome. 

When Men receive Benefits from Princes, 
they attribute leſs to his Generoſity than to 
their own Deſerts; ſo that in their own 
Opinion, their Merit cannot be bounded ; 
by that miſtaken Rule, it can as little be 
ſatisfied. They would take it for a dimi- 
nution to have it circumſcribed. Merit 
hath a Thirſt upon it that can never be 
quenched by golden Showers. It is not 
only ſtill ready, but greedy to receive more. 
This King Charles found in as many In- 
ſtances as any Prince that ever reigned, be- 
cauſe the Eaſineſs of Acceſs introducing the 
good Succeſs of their firſt Requeſt, they 
were the more encouraged to repeat thoſe 
Importunitics, which had been more effec- 
tually ſtopt in the Beginning by a ſhort and 
reſolute Denial. But his Nature did not 
diſpoſe him to that Method, it directed 
him rather to put off the troubleſome MWi— 
nute for the time, and that being his Incli- 
nation, he did not care to ſtruggle with it. 

C 3 I am 
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I am of an Opinion, in which I am 
every Day more confirmed by Obſervation, 
that Gratitude 1s one of thoſe things that 
cannot be bought. It muſt be born with 
Men, or elſe all the Obligations in the 
World will not create it. An outward 
Shew may be made to ſatisfy Decency, and 
to prevent Reproach ; but a real Senſe of 
a kind thing is a Gift of Nature, and never 
was, nor can be acquired, 

The Love of Eaſe is an Opiate, it is 
pleaſing for the time, quieteth the Spirits, 
but it hath its Effects that ſeldom fail to be 
moſt fatal. The immoderate Love of Eaſe 
maketh a Man's Mind pay a paſſive Obe- 
dience to any thing that happeneth : It re- 
duceth the Thoughts from having Dejire to 
be content. 

It muſt be allowed he had a little Over- 
balance on the well-natured Side, not Vi- 
gour enough to be earneſt to do a kind 
Thing, much leſs to do a harſh one; but 
if a hard thing was done to another Man, 
he did not eat his Supper the worſe for it. 
It was rather a Deadneſs than Severity of 
Nature, whether it procceded from a Diſ- 
fipation of Spirits, or by the Habit of 
Living in which he was engaged. 

It a King ſhould be born with more 
Tenderneſs than might ſuit with his Office, 
he would in time be hardened. The Favlts 
of his Subjects made Severity ſo neceſſary, 
that by the frequent Occaſions given to uſe 

it, 
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it, comes to be habitual, and by degrees 
the Reſiſtance that Nature made at firſt 
groweth fainter, till at laſt it is in a manner 
quite extinguiſhed. 

In ſhort, this Prince might more pro- 
perly be faid to have Gifts than Virtues, as 
Affability, Eaſineſs of Living, Inclinations 
to give, and to forgive: Qualities that 
flowed from his Nature rather than from 


his Virtue, 


He had not more Application to any 
thing than the Preſervation of his Health ; 
it had an intire Preference to any thing elſe 


in his Thoughts, and he might be ſaid 


without Aggravation to ſtudy that, with as 


little Intermiſſion as any Man in the World. 
He underſtood it very well, only in this he 


failed, that he thought it was more recon- 
cilable with his Pleaſures, than it really was, 
It is natural to have ſuch a Mind to recon- 
cile theſe, that *tis the eaſier for any Man 
that goeth about it, to be guilty of that 
Miſtake. 

This made him overdo in point of Nou- 
riſhment, the better to furniſh to thoſe 
Entertainments; and then he thoughr by 
great Exerciſe to make Amends, and to 
prevent the ill Effects of his Blood being 
too much raiſed. The Succeſs he had in 


this Method, whilſt he had Youth and Vi- 
| gour to ſupport him in it, encouraged him 


to continue it longer than Nature allowed. 
Age ſtealeth ſo inſenſibly upon us, that we 
do 
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do not think of ſuiting our way of Reaſon- 
ing to the ſeveral Stages of Life; ſo inſen- 
ſihly that not being able to pitch upon any 
preciſe Time, when we ceaſe to be young, 
we either flatter ourſelves that we always 
continue to be ſo, or at leaſt forget how 
much we are miſtaken in it. 


VII. ConcLusSI1ON. 


FTER all this, when ſome rough 
Strokes of the Pencil have made ſe- 
veral Parts of the Picture look a little hard, 
it is a Juſtice that would be due to every 
Man, much more to a Prince, to make 
ſome Amends, and to reconcile Men as 
much as may be to it by the laſt finiſhing. 

He had as good a Claim to a kind Inter- 
pretation as moſt Men. Firſt as a Prince: 
living and dead, generous and well-bred 
Men will be gentle to them; next as an un- 
fortunate Prince in the beginning of his 
Time, and agentle one in the reſt. 

A Prince neither ſharpened by his Misfor- 
tunes whilſt Abroad, nor by his Power 


when reſtored, is ſuch a ſhining Character, 
that it is a Reproach not to be ſo dazzled | 


with it, as not to be able to ſee a Fault in 


its full Light. It would be a Scandal in a 


this Caſe to have an exact Memory. And 
if all who are akin to his Vices, ſhould 
mourn for him, never Prince would be bet- 
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ter attended to his Grave. He is under 
the Protection of common Frailty, that 
muſt engage Men for their own ſakes not 
to be too ſevere, where they themſelves 
have ſo much to anſwer, 

What therefore an angry Philoſopher 
would call Lewdneſs, let frailer Men call a 
Warmth and Sweetneſs of the Blood, that 
would not be confined in the communicat- 
ing itſelf ; an over-flowing of Good-nature, 
of which he had ſuch a Stream, that it 
would not be reſtrained within the Banks 
of a crabbed and unſociable Virtue. 

If he had ſometimes leſs Firmneſs than 
let the kindeſt 
Reaſon be given, and if that ſhould be 
wanting, the beſt Excuſe. I would aſſign 
the Cauſe of it to be his loving at any rate 
to be eaſy, and his deſerving the more to 


be indulged in it, by his deſiring that every 


body elſe ſhould be ſo. 

It he ſometimes let a Servont fall, let it 
be examined whether he did not weigh ſo 
much upon his Maſter, as to give him a 
fair Excuſe, That Tie/dingneſs, whatever 
Foundations it might lay to the Diſadvan- 


tage of Poſterity, was a Specifick to pre- 
' ſerve us in Peace for his own Time. 


If he 
loved too much to lie upon his own Down- 
bed of Eaſe, his Sub c&s had the Pleaſure, 
during his Reign, of lolling and ſtretching 
upon theirs. As a Sword is ſooner broken 
upon a Feather-bed than upon a Table, ** 

is 
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his Pliantneſs broke the blow of a preſent 
Miſchief much better than a more imme- 
diate Reſiſtance would perhaps have done. 

Ruin ſaw this, and therefore removed 
him firſt to make way for further Over- 
turnings, 

If he diſſembled; let us remember, firſt, 
that he was a King, and that Diſſimulation 
is a Jewel of the Crown; next, that it is 
very hard fora Man not to do ſometimes 
too much of that, which he concludeth ne- 
ceſſary for him to practice. Men ſhould 
conſider, that as there would be no falſe 
Dice, if there were no true ones, ſo if Diſ- 
ſembling is grown univerſal, it ceaſeth to 
be foul pl:y, havingan implied Allowance 
by the general Practice. He that was ſo 
often forced to diſſemble in his own De- 
fence, might the better have the privilege 
ſometimes to be the Aggreſſor, and to deal 
with Ven ar their own Weapon. 

Subjects are apt to be as arbitrary in their 
Cenſure, as the moſt aſſuming Kings can 
be in their Power. If there might be mat- 
ter for Objections, there is not leſs reaſon 
tor Excuſes. The Defects laid to hisCharge, 
are ſuch as may claim Indulgence from 
Mankind. 

Should no body throw a Stone at his 
Faults but thoſe who are free trom them, 
there would be but a ſlender Shower. 


What 
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What private Man will throw Stones at 
him becauſe he loved? Or what Prince, 
becauſe he diſſembled? 

If he either truſted, or forgave his Ene- 
mies, or in ſome Caſes neglected his Friends, 
more than could in Strictneſs be allowed; 
let not thoſe Errors be ſo arraigned as take _ 
away the Privilege that ſeemeth to be due 
to Princely Frailties. If Princes are under 
the Misfortune of being accuſed to govern 
ill, their Subjects have the leſs right to fall 
hard upon them, fince they generally ſo 
little deſerve to be governed well. 

The truth is, the Calling of a King, 


with all its glittering, hath ſach an unrea- 


ſonable weight upon it, that they may ra- 
ther expect to be lamented, than to be en- 
vied ; for being ſet upon a Pinacle, where 
they are expoſed to Cenſure, if they do 
not do more to anſwer Mens Expectations, 
than corrupted Nature will allow. 

It is but Juſtice therefore to this Prince, 
to give all due Softenings to the leſs ſhin- 
ing Parts of his Life ; to offer Flowers and 
Leaves to hide, inſtead of uſing Aggrava- 
tions to expoſe them. 

Let his Royal Aſhes then lie ſoft upon 
him, and cover him from harſh and un- 
kind Cenſures ; which though they ſhould 
not be unjuſt, can never clear themſelves 
from being indecent. 
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Political THOUGHTS 


AND 


REFLECTIONS. 


Of Fundamentals, 


VERY Party, when they find a 
Maxim for their turn, they preſently 
call it a Fundamental, they think they nail 
it with a Peg of Iron, whereas in truth 
they only tie it with a wiſp of Straw. 
The Word ſoundeth ſo well that the Im- 
ropriety of it hath been the leſs obſerved. 
But as weighty as the Word appeareth, no 
Feather hath been more blown about in 
the World than this word, Fundamental. 
It is one of thoſe Miſtakes that at ſome- 
times may be of uſe, but it is a Miſtake 
ſtill. 
Fundamental is uſed as Men uſe their 
Friends; commend them when they have 
need of them, and when they fall out, find 
a hundred Objections to them. 
Fundamental is a Pedeſtal that Men ſet 
every thing upon that they would not have 
broken. It is a Nail every body would 
uſe to fix that which ed good for them : _ 
a 
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all Men would have "that Principle to be 
immoveable, that ſerves their uſe at the 
time. | 

Every thing that is created is Mortal, 
ergo all 1222 of human Creation 
will die. 

A true Fundamental ruſt be like the 
Foundation of a Houſe; 'if. it is under- 
mined tlie whole Houſe f falleth. 

'The Fundamentals in Divinity have 
been changed in fc eral Ages of the 
World. 

They have * no Difficulty. in, 8, 
ſeveral "Councils, 'to ele, duch 75 
municate Men = aſſertin; Pinky tha t 11 
other Times were called 2 tals, 

Philoſophy, Aſtfondchy, &c. hav bang 
ed thei Fundamentals 4 theMe$ g 
no doubt calleit them at the Tine E, [tion , 
of the 8 nnn. 

Even in Mortality one may more pro- 

perly fay, *There in A bt 5 da WA 
Allos ann tha 4 a any "which þ in 
Stidtiiels can be malhtafned.“ ah 

However this 1s the leaſt Tren, Foun- 
cane” Fundamental fs feſs improperly. 

ed here tha any 25 5. elſe 
iſe” and god en wilt in” al Ages. 
ſtick to ſome Fündatmentals, 166k upon 
them as ſacred, 2 and preſerv a an 0 de 


Reſpect for them; bur ManKindin geneta 
make” Morality A mote "ndiledble T bing 4 
chan t out tõ ve. 

There 
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Where: 18 then n no certain F undamental 
but in Nature, and yet there are Objections 
too. It is a Fundamental in Nature that 
the Son, ſhould not kill the Father, and 
yet the Senate of Venice gave a Reward to 
A Son who brought in his Father's Head, 
according to a Proclamation. 3 

Salus Populi is an un written Law... yet 

that goth not hinder but that jt is ſometimes 
very vilihle; and as often as it js ſo, it 
ſuperſedeth all other Laws which are ſubor- 
dinate Things compared. 
The great Puniſhments upon Self- mur 
der, are Arguments that it. was rather a 
tempting Sin to be diſcouraged than an un- 
natural Act. 

It is a Fundamental that where a Man 
intended no hurt he ſhould receive none, 
yet Manſlaughter, Sc. are Caſes of Mercy, 

Dar a Boy under Ten ſhal! not ſuffer 

Death, yet where Malitia ple ælatem, 
otherwiſe OT Ee” © 


* 


hat there were Witches much 

en of late. 
That the King is not to be deceived. in 
his Grant —— The — Funda- 


mental the contrary. 
That what is given to God cannot he 


atienated. Ver in practice it 1s, Treaties, 


Se. and even by the Church itſelf, when 
they get a bettei bargain by it. 

[ can make no other Definition of a. true 
Fundamental than this : viz, That what- 
D 2 | ever 
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ever a Man hath a deſire to do or to hinder, 
if he hath unconteſted and irreſiſtable Pow. r 
to effect it, that he will certainly do it. 

If he thinketh he hath that Power, 
though he hath it not, he will certainly go 
about it. 

Some would define a Fundamental to be 
the ſettling the Laws of Nature and com- 
mon Equity in ſuch a ſort as that they may 
be well adminiſtered: even in this caſe 
there can be nothing fixed, but it muſt vary 
for the Good of the whole, 

A Conſtitution cannot make itſelf , 
ſome body made it, not at once but at 
ſeveral Times. It 1s alterable; and by 
that draweth nearer Perfection; and with- 
out ſuiting itſelf to differing Times and 
Circumſtances, it could not live. Its Life 
is prolonged by changing ſeaſonably the 
ſeveral Parts of it at ſeveral Times. 

The Reverence that is given to a Fun— 
damental, in a general unintelligible No- 
tion, would be much better applyed to 
that Supremacy or Power which is ſet up in 
every Nation in differing Shapes, that al- 
tereth the Conſtitution as often as the Good 
of the People requireth it. 

Neither King nor People would now like 
juſt the original Conſtitution, without any 
varyings. 

If Kings are only anſwe able to God, 
that doth not ſecure them even in this 
World; ſince if God upon the Appeal 

thinketh 
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thinketh fit not to ſtay, he maketh the 
People his Inſtruments. 

I am perſwaded that where ever any ſingle 
Man had Power to do himſelf right upon 
a deceitful Truſtee, he would do it. That 
Thought well digeſted would go a great 
way towards the diſcouraging Invaſions up- 
on Rights, Cc. 

I lay down then as a F undamental, iſt, 
that in every Conſtitution there is fome 
Power which neither will nor ought to be 
bounded. | : 

2. That the King 5 Prerogative mould 
be as plain a thing as the People's Obe- 

tence. 

That a Power which may by parity 
of Reaſon deſtroy the whole Laws, can 
never be reſerved by the Laws. 

4. That in all limited Governments it 

uſt give the Governor Power to hurt, 
biit it can never be ſo interpreted as to give 
him Power to deftroy, for then in effect it 
* ceaſe to be a limited Government. 

That Severity be rare and great ; for. 
as 27 acitus ſayeth of Nero, „ F requent 
% Puniſh ments made the People call even 
&« his Juſtice Cruelty. EY 

6. That it is neceſfary to make the In- 
ſtruments ef Power eaſy; for Power is, 
hard enough to be digeſted by thoſe under 
it at the beſt; 

7. That the People are never ſo perfect 
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ly backed, but that they will kick and fling 


if not ſtroked at ſeaſonable times. 

8. That a Prince muſt think if he loſeth 
his People he can never regain them. 

It is both wiſe and ſafe to think ſo. 

9. That Kings aſſuming Prerogative 
teach the People to do ſo too. 

10. That Prerogative is a Truſt. 

11, That they are not the King's Laws, 
nor the Parliament's Laws, but the Laws 
of England, in which after they have paſſed 
by the Legiſlative Power, the People have 
the Property, and the King the Executive 

art, 
. r2. That no Abilities ſhould qualify a 
noted Knave to be employed in Buſineſs. 
A Knave can by none of his Dexterities 
make amends for the Scandal he bringeth 
upon the Crown. 

13. That thoſe who will not be bound 
by the Laws, rely upon Crimes : a third 
way was never found in the World to ſecure 
any Government. 

14. That a Seaman be a Seaman ; a 
Cabinet-Counſellor a Man of Buſineſs ; 
an Officer, an Officer, 

15. In corrupted Governments the Place 
is given for the ſake of the Man ; in good 
ones the Man 1s choſen for the ſake of the 
Place, 

16, That Crowds at Court are made up 
of ſuch as would deceive : The real Wor- 


ſhippers are few. 
17. That 


e 
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17. That Salus Populi 1s the greateſt of 
all Fundamentals, yet not altogether an 
immoveable one. It is a Fundamental for 
a Ship to ride at Anchor when it is in Port, 
but it a Storm cometh the Cable muſt be 
cut. 

18. Property is not a fundamental Right 
in one Senſe, becauſe in the beginning of 
the World there was none, ſo that Proper- 
ty itſelf was an Innovation introduced by 
Laws, 

Property 1s only ſecured by truſting it 
in the beſt Hands, and thoſe are generally 
choſen who are leaſt likely to deceive; but 
if they ſhould, they have a legal Autho- 
rity to abuſe as well as uſe the Power with 
which they are truſted, and there 1s no 
Fundamental can ſtand in their way, or be 
allowed as an Exception to the Authority 


that was veſted in them. 


19. Magna Charta would fain be made 
to paſs for a Fundamental; and Sir Edward 


Coke would have it, that the Grand Char- 


ter was for the moſt part declaratory of the 
principal Grounds of the fundamental Laws 
of England, 

If that referreth to the Common Law, 
it muſt be made out that every thing in 
Magna Charta 1s always and at all times 
neceſſary in itſelf to be kept, or elſe the 


denying a ſubſequent Parliament the Right 


of repealing any Law doth by conſequence 
deny the preceding Parliament the Right 


is og 


of 
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of mating it. But chey dre fan to fy it 
was ohly a declarative Law, which is very 
hard t6'be proved. Yet ſuppofe it, you 
muſt either make the Common Law ſo 
ſtated a thing that all Men know it Before- 
hand, or elſe univerſally acquieſce in it 
whenever it is alledged, from the Affinity 
it hath to the Law of Nature. Now [ 
would fait kidw whether the Common 
Law is capable of being defined, and 
whether it doth not hover in the Clouds 
like the Prerogative, and B6lteth Out like 
Lightenitit to be made uſe of for ſome 
particular Occaſion? If ſo, the Govern- 
ment of the World is left to'a thing that 
cannot be defined; and if it cannot be de- 
fined,” you know not what it is; ſo that 
the ſupream"A'ppeal is, we know not what. 
We' ſubmit to God Almighty though he 
is incomprehenſible,” and yet He hath ſer 
down His Methods; but for this World, 


there can be no Government without a 
ſtated Rule, and a Supream Power not to 


be controled neither by the Dead nor the 
Living. | | 


The Laws under the Protection r * 
King gdvern'in- the ofdinary' Adminiſtra-. 


tion; the extFabrdinary Power is in Acts of 
Parliament, from whence there can be no A p- 
peal but to the ſame Power at another time. 

To ſay a Power is Supream, and not 
Arbitrary; is not Senſe. It is acknow- 
ledg?*d- Supream, and therefore, c. pp 
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If the Common Law is Supream, then 
thoſe are ſo who judge what is the Common 
Law ; and if none but the Parliament can 
judge ſo, there is an end of the Contro- 
verſy ; there is no Fundamental; for the 
Parliament may judge as they pleaſe, that 
is, they have the Authority, but they 
may judge againſt Right, their Power is 
good, though their Act is ill; no good 
Man will outwardly reſiſt the one, or in- 


vardly approve the other. 


There is then no other Fundamental, 
but that every Supream Power muſt be Ar- 
bi rar). 

Fundamental is a Word uſed by the 
Laity, as the Word Sacred is by the Cler- 


' By, to fix every thing to themſelves they 


have a mind to keep; that nobody elſe 


may touch it. 


Of PRINCE S$. 


PRINCE who will not under- 
go the Difficulty of Underſtanding, 
uſt undergo the Danger of Truſting. 

A wiſe Prince may gain ſuch an Influ- 
nce, that his Countenance would be the 
alt Appeal. Where it is not ſo in ſome 
legree, his Authority is precarious. 


A Prince muſt keep up the Power of 


is Countenance, which is not the leaſt of 
is Prerogatives. 


The 
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Fr The Conſcience, as well as the Prerog Re 

tive of a King, muſt be reſtrained or looſenÞ'Me ! 


ed as is beſt for his People. j yin 
It may without Scandal he made g A. 
ſtreching Leather, but it muſt be drawn b{ÞÞle t 
a ſteady Hand. 5 5 . 
A King that lets Intercelſion prevail 101 
will not be long worſhipped. ourt 


A Prince uſed to War getteth a militarſ{en. 
Logick that is not very well ſuited to t 
Civil Adminiſtration. .,  _ [Fn 

If he maketh War ſucceſsfully, he grow] Me 
eth into a Demi-God ; if without Succeßſtinc 
the World throweth him as much beloſim r 
Humanity as they had before ſethim above] WI 
it. oo 00 _ 

A Hero muſt be ſometimes, allowedÞy, 
to make bold Strokes, with out being fet 
tered by ſtrift Reaſon. | 

He is to have ſome generous Irreg ulari 
ties in his Reaſoning, or elſe he will not b 
a good Thing of Rik Kihd. 
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HENa Prince giveth any Man hea 
very extravagant Reward, it look 
eth as if it was rather for an ill thing — 
good one. Mg Rf; 

Both the Giver and Receiver are out of 
countenance where they are ill Foited „ane 
ill applyed. 


Serving 
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Serving Princes will make Men proud 
t firſt, and humble at laſt, 7 
* Reſolying.to ſerve well, and at the ſame 
ime reſolving to pleaſe, is generally re- 
Plyin to do. what is not to be done. 
4 A. Feen will, ſerve well muſt often 
le the Maſter ſo hard that it, will hurt 


Ii ti an., unſqciable Quality in a | 
" to do ones Dany better than, other | 
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ms Men "on no, —_— to fallow. 1 
wi Men are T —_— to A a ! 


| ere get. by p a and loſe 
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ari Panos, their Seerets, 
L Oe 
E N are ſo proud of ticker Seq 
lerets that they will not ſee the 


5 lof them, 

hen, a . truſted a Man with a. 
angerols Secret, he would not be ſorry, . 
an Phar the Bell toll for him. | 
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Love of the Subjects to a PxIxcx. 
T HE Heart of the Subjects yieldeth 


but a lean Crop where it .is not cul- 
tivated by a wiſe Prince. 
The Good-will of the Governed will 
be ſtarved, if it is not fed by the good 
Conduct of the Governors. 


_ Y 
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Suffering for PRINCES, 


HOSE who merit becauſe they 

ſuffered, are ſo very angry with 
thoſe that made them ſuffer, that though 
their Services may deſerve Employment, 
their Temper rendereth them unfit for it. 


Of M1iNn1$STERS, 


H E World dealeth with Miniſters 

of State as they do with ill Fidlers, 
ready to kick them down Stairs for play- 
ing ill, though few of the Fault-finders 
uuderſtand their Muſick enough to be 
good Judges. 

A Miniſter who undertaketh to make 
his Maſter very great, if he faileth, 13 
ruin'd for his Folly , if he ſucccedeth, he 
is feared for his Skill. 

A gocd 
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A good Stateſmuan may ſometimes miſ- 
take as much by being too humble as by 
being too proud : He mult take upon him 
in order to do his Duty, and not in order 
to the ſetting himſelf out. | 

A Miniſter is not to plead the King's 
Command for ſuch: things as he may in 
juſtice be ſuppoſed to have directed. 

It is dangerous to ſerve where the Maſ- 
ter hath the Privilege not to be blamed. 

It is hard for a Prince to eſteem the Parts 
of a Miniſter „ithout either envying or 
fearing them; and leſs dangerous for a 
Miniſter to ſhew all the Weakneſs than all 
the Strength of his Underſtanding. 

There are ſo many things neceſſary to 
make up a good Miniſter, that no wonder 
there are ſo few o them in the World. 

There is hardly a raſher thing, than for 
a Man to venture to be a good Miniſter, 

A Miniſter of State muſt have a Spirit 
of liberal Oeconomy, not à reſtrained 
Frugality. 

He muſt. enlarge his Family-Soul, and 
realy to the bigger Compals of a+ King- 
Om. | . 

A Prince ſhould be aſked, why he will 
do a thing, but not. way he hath done 
it. be he 
If the Boys were to chooſe a School- 
maſter, it. ſhould: be one that would not 
whi them; the ſame. thing if the Cour- 
tiers were to chooſe a Miniſter, 

E They 
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They would have a great many Pla 
days, no Rods, and leave to rob Orchards, 
The Parallel will hold. 


Wicked MIN IST ERS. 


A unning Miniſter will ergage his 
Vaſter to begin with a ſmall wrong 

Step, which will inandi engage him 
in a great one. 

A Man that hath the Patience to go by 
Steps, may deceive one much wier than 
himſelf. 

State - buſineſs is a cruel Trade; Good- 
nature is a Bungler in it. 


Inftruments of STATE-MIn1STERS. 


E N in Buſineſs are in as much 
danger from thoſe that work under 
them, as from thoſe that work againſt 
them 


When the Inſtruments bend under the 
Weight of their Buſineſs, it is like a weak- 


legg'd Horſe that brings his Ri er down 
wi h him. 

As when they are too weak they let a 
Man fall, ſo when they are too ſtrong thay 
throw him off. 

It Men of Buſineſs did not forget how 
art their Tools are to break or fail, 12 


would ſhut up op. (© 7 51G _ 
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They muſt uſe things called Men under 
them, who will ſpoil the beſt Scheme that 
can be drawn by Human Underſtanding. 

Tools that are blunt cannot cut at all, 
and thoſe that are ſharp are apt to cut in 
the wrong place. 

Great difference between a good Tool 
and a good Workman. 

When the Tools will be Work men they 


cut their own Fingers, and every Body's 
elſe. 


Of the PEOPLE, 
HERE is more Strength in Union 


than in Number; witneſs the People 
that in all Ages have been ſcurvily uſed, 
becauſe they could ſo ſeldom agree to do 
themſelves Right. 

The more the weaker, may be as good 
a Proverb as, The more the merrier. 

A People can no more ſtand without 
Government, than a Child can go without 
Leading-Strings : As old and as big as a 
Nation is, it can't go by itſelf, and muſt 
be lead. The Numbers that make its 
strength, are at the ſame time the Cauſe 
of its Weakneſs and Incapacity of Acting. 

Men have ſo diſcovered themſelves to one 
another, that Union is become a mere 
Word, in reality impracticable. 

They truſt, or ſuſpect, not upon Rea- 

| 5 fon 
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jon but ill- grounded Fame; they would 
be at eaſe, ſaved, protected, Sc. and given 
nothing ſor it. 

The lower ſort of Men muſt be indulg- 
ed the Conſolation of finding fault with 
thoſe above them ; without that, they 
would be ſo melancholy, that it would be 


dangereus, conſidering their Numbers. 


They are too many to be told of their 
Miſtakes, and for that Reaſon they are 
never to be cured of them 

The Body of the People are generally 
either ſo dead that they cannot move, or 
o mad that they cannot be reclaimed : to 
be neither all in a Flame, nor quite cold, 
requireth more Reaſon than great Numbers 
can ever attain, | | 

The People can ſeldom agree to move 
together againſt a Government, but they 
can to ſit ſtill and let it be undone. 

Thoſe that will be Martyrs for the Peo- 
ple, muſt expect to be repayed only by 
t heir Vanity, or their Virtue, 

A Man that will head the Mob is like a 
Bull let looſe, tyed about with Squibs and 
Crackers, | 

He muſt be half mad that goeth about 
it, yet at ſometimes ſhall be too hard for 
all the wiſe Men m a Kingdom : For 
though good Senſe ſpeaketh againſt 'Mad- 
neſt, yer it is out of Countenance whenever 
it meets it. 

It would be a greater Reproach to the 

People 
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People that their Favour is ſhort-liv*d, if 
their Malice was not ſo too. 

The Thoughts of the People have no 
regular Motion, they come out by Starts. 

There is an accumulative Cruelty in a 
number of Men, though none in particular 
are ill- natured. 

The angry Buzz of a Multitude is one 
of hs bloodieſt Noiſes 1 in the World, 


_— — 


GO Y EAN UE 1. 


N exact Adminiſtration, and good 

choice of proper Inſtruments doth 

inſenſibly make the Government in a man- 
ner abſolute without aſſuming it. 

The beſt Definition of the beſt Govern- 
ment 1s, that it hath no Inconveniences 
but ſuch as are ſupportable; but Incon- 
veniences there mult be. 

The Intereit of the Governors and the 
Governed is in reality the ſame, but by 
Miſtakes on both Sides it is generally very 
differing. He whois a Courtier by Trade, 


and the Country Gentleman who will be 
popular, right or wrong, help to keep up: 


this unreaſonable Diſtinction. 

There are as many apt to be angry at be- 
ing well, as at being ill governed. For 
moſt Men to be well governed muſt be 
lemi uſcd. 


E 4 As 
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As Mankind is made, the keeping it in. 


order is an ill· natured Office, 

It is hke à great Galley where t he Of. 
ficers mult be whipping with little Inter- 
miſſion, if they will do 1 Duty. 

It is in a diſorderly Government as in 2 
River, the lighteſt Things ſwim at the top. 

A Nation is beft to be judged by the Go- 
vernment it is under at the time. Man- 
kind is moulded to good or ill, according 
as the Power over it is well or ill directed. 
A Nation is a Maſs of Dough, it is the 
Government that kneadeth it in to Form. 

Where Learning and Trade flouriſh in a 
Nation, they produce ſo much Knowledge, 
and that ſo much Equality among Men, 
that the Greatneſs of Dependencies is loſt, 
but he Nation in general will be the better 
for it : For if the Goverament be wile, it 
1s the more caſily governed; if not, the 
bad Government is the more eaſily over- 
turned, by Mens being more united againſt 
it than when they depended upon greatMen; 
ho might ſooner be gained over and 
weakend by being divided, 

There is more reaſon for allowing Lux- 
ry in a Military Government than in an- 
other; the perpetual Exerciſe of War not 


only excuſeth but recommendeth the Enter- 


tainments in the Winter. In another it 
+roweth into a Habit of uninterrupted Ex- 
pences and idle Follies, and the Conſe- 

quences 
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| quences of them to a Nation become irre- 


coverable. 


— is. Aff as. & WW —— »— 4 V—__——_— — 10 9 


CLERGY. 


y the Clergy did not live like tempo- 
ral Men, all the Power of Princes 
could not bring them under the temporal 
Juriſdiction. 
They who may be ſaid to be of God Al- 


mighty's Houſhold, ſhould ſhew by their 


Lives that he hath a well diſciplined 
Family, | 

The Clergy in this Senſe, of Divine 
Inſtitution ; that God hat made Man- 
kind ſo weak that it muſt be deceived. 


RELIGION. 
T T us ſtrange thing that the way to 
ſave Mens Souls ſhoul be ſuch a cun- 


ning Trade, as to require a (killful Maſter. 


l he time ſpent in praying to (God, 
might be better employed in deſerving 
well from him. 

Men think praying the eaſier Taſk of 
the two, and therefore chooſe it. 

The People would not believe in God 
at all, if they were not permitted to be- 
lieve wrong in him. Wh 
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The ſeveral Sorts of Religion in the 


World are little more than ſo many ſpirt- 
tual Monopolies. 

If their Intereſts could be reconciled, 
their Opinions would be ſo too. 

Men pretend to ſerve God Almighty 
who doth not need it, but make uſe of him 
becauſe they need him. 

Factions are like Pirates that ſet out falſe 
Colours, when they come near a Booty, Re- 
ligion 1s put under Deck. 

Moſt Mens Anger about Religion is as 
if two Men ſhould quarrel for a Lady, 
they neither of them care for. 


— 


Of PREROOATIVE, PowER and LIBERTY. 


Prerogative that tendeth to the Dif- 

ſolution of all Laws muſt be void in 
itſelf, felo de ſe ; for a Prerogative is a Law. 
The Reaſon of any Law :s, that no Man's 
Will ſhould be a La». 

The King is the Life of the Law, and 
cannot have a Prerogative that is mortal to 
It. 

The Law is to have a Soul in it, or it's 
a dead thing. The King is by his Sove- 
reign Power to add Warmth and Vigour 
to the Meaning of the Law. We are by 
no Means to imagine there is ſuch an Anti- 
pathy between them, that the * 

| e 


like a Baſiliſk, is to kill the Law, when- 
ever it looks upon it. 

The Prince hath very rarely uſe of his 
Prerogative, but hath conſtantly a great 
Advantage by the Laws. 

They attribute to the Pope indeed, that 
all' the I. aws of the Church are in his Breaſt; 
but then he hath the Holy Ghoſt for his 
learned Counſel, &c. 

The People's Obedience muſt be plain, 
and without Evaſjons. The Prince's Pre- 
rogative ſhould be ſo too. 

King Charles the Firſt made this Anſwer 
to the Petition of Right, (to the Obſerva- 
tion whereof he held himſelf obliged in Con- 
ſcience, as well as of his Prerogative.) 
That the People's Liberties ſtrengthen 
e the King's Prerogative, and the King's 
„ Prerogative is to defend the People's 
«© Liberties.” 

That Prince's Declarations allow the 
Original of Government to come from the 
People. Prerogative never yet pretended 
to repealing. | 

The firſt Ground of Prerogative was to 
enable the Prince to do good, not to do 
every Thing. 

If the ground of a King's deſire of 
Power be his aſſurance of himfelf that he 
will do no hurt by it; is it not an Argu- 


ment for Subjects to deſire to keep that 


which they will never abuſe? f 
t 
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It muſt not be ſuch a Prerogative as giv- 
eth the Government the Rickets; all the 
Nouriſhment to go to the upper part, and 
the lower ſtarved. 

As a Prince is in danger who calleth a 
ſtronger than himſelf to his Aſſiſtance; ſo 
when Prerogative uſeth Neceſſity for an Ar- 
gument, it calleth in a ſtronger thing than 
itſelf. The ſame Reaſon may over-turn it. 
Neceſſity too is ſo plain a thing, that every 
body ſees it, ſo that the Magiſtrate hath no 
great privilege in being the Judge of it, 
Neceſſity therefore is a dangerous Argu- 


ment for Princes, ſince (wherever it is real) 


it conſtitutes every Man a Magiſtrate, and 
gives as great a Power of diſpenſing to every 
private Man, as a Prince can claim. 

It is not ſo proper to ſay that Prerogative 
juſtifieth Force, as that Force ſupporteth 
Prerogative. They have not been ſuch 
conſtant Friends, but that they have had 
terrible Fallings out. 

All Powers are of God; and between 
Permiſſion and Appointment, well conſidered, 
there 1s no real difference, 

In a limitted Monarchy, Prerogative and 
Liberty are as jealous of one another as any 
two neighbouring States can be of their re- 
ſpective Incroachments. 

They ought not to part for ſmall Bick- 
erings, and muſt bear little Jealouſies with- 
out breaking, for them. 


Pow r 
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Power is ſo apt to be inſolent, and Li- 
berty to be ſaucy, that they are very ſeldom 
upon good Terms. 

They are both ſo quarrelſome that they 
will not eaſily enter into a fair Treaty. For 
indeed it is hard to bring them together; 
they ever quarrel at a diſtance. | 

Power and Liberty are reſpectively ma- 
naged in the World in a manner not ſuitable 
to their Value and Dignity. 

They are both ſo abuſed that it juſtifieth 
the Satires that are generally made upon 
them. And 

They are ſo in Poſſeſſion of being miſ- 
applied, that inſtead of cenſuring their be- 
ing abuſed, it is more reaſonable to wonder 
whenever they are not lo. 

T hey are perpetually wreſtling, and have 
had their Turns when they have been 
thrown, to have their Bones broken by it. 

If they were not both apt to be out of 
Breath, there would be no living. 

If Prerogative will urge Realon to ſup- 
port it, it mult bear Reaton when it reſiſt- 
eth it. 

It is a Diminution inſtead of a Glory, to 
be above treating upon equal Terms with 
Reaſon. 

If the People were deſigned to be the 
ſole Property of the ſupream Magiſtrate, 
ſure God would have made them of a dit- 
tering and ſubordinate Species; as he hath 
the Beaſts, that by the Inferiocity of their 

| Nature 
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Nature they might the better ſubmit to the 
Dominion of Mankind. 

If none were to have Liberty but thoſe 
who underſtand what it is, there would not 
be many freed Men in the World. 

When the People contend for their Li- 
berty, they ſeldom get any thing by their 
Victory but new Maſters. 

Liberty can neither be got, nor kept, 
but by ſo much Care, that Mankind gene- 
rally are unwilling to give the Price for it. 
and therefore, in the Conteſt between Eaſe 


and Liberty, the firſt hath generally pre- 
vailed. 


. itt. th th. i. th. Em r 


Of L A W S. 
11 WS are generally not underſtood 


by three Sorts of Perſons, viz. by 


thoſe that make them, by thoſe that execate 


them, and by thoſe that ſuffer, if they 


break them. 

Men ſeldom underſtand any Laws but 
thoſe they feel. 

Precepts, like Fomentations, muſt be 
rubbed into us; and with a rough Hand 
too. 


If the Laws could ſpeak for themſelves, 
they would complain of the Lawyers in the 


firſt Place. 
There is more Learning now required 


to explain a Law made, than'went to the 


making it. The 
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The Law hath ſo many Contradictions, 
and Varyings from itſelf, that the Law may 
not improperly be called a Law- breaker. 

It is become too changeable a thing to be 
defined: It is made little leſs a Myiſtery than 
the Goſpel. 

The Clergy and the Lawyers, like the 
Free-maſons, may be ſuppoſed to take an 
Oath not to tell the Secret. 

The Men of Law have a Biaſs to their 
calling in the Interpretations they make of 
the Law. 


Of PARLIAMENTS, 


H F. Parliaments are ſo altered from 
their original Conſtitution, that be- 
tween the Court and the Country, the 
Houſe, inſtead of being united, is like 
Troops of a contrary Party facing one an- 
other, and watching their Advantage. 
Even the well-meaning Men who have 
good Senſe too, have their Difficulties in 
an Aſſembly ; what they offer honeſtly for 
a good End, will be ſkilfully improved for 
an ill one. | 
It is ſtrange that a groſs Miſtake ſhould 
live a Minute in an Aſſembly ; one would 
expect that it ſhould be immediately ſtifled 
by their diſcerning Faculties. But Practice 
convinceth that a Miſtake is no where better 
entertained, 
25 F In 
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In Parliaments, Men wrangle in behalf 
of Liberty, that do as little care for it, as 
they deſerve it. 

Where the People in Parliament give a 
good deal of Money in exchange for any 
thing from the Crown, a wiſe Prince can 
hardly have an ill bargain. The preſent 
Gift begetteth more ; it is a Politick kind 
of Generation; and whenever a Parliament 


does not bring forth, it is the Unſkilfulneſs 


of the Government, that is thecauſe of the 
Miſcarriage. 

Parliaments would bind and limit one an- 
other, and enact that ſuch and ſuch things 
ſhall not be made Precedents. There is not 
a word of Senſe in this Language, which 
yet is to be underſtood the Senſe of the 
Nation, and is printed as ſolemnly as if it 
was Senſe, * 


Of PaRTIEs, 


7 [© E beſt Party is but a kind of a 
Conſpiracy againſt the reſt of the Na- 
tion. They put every body elſe out of their 
Protection. Like the Jews to the Gentiles, 
all othersare the Offscowrings of the World. 
Men value themſelves upon their Princi- 
ples, ſo as to neglect Practice, Abilities, 
Induſtry, Oc. 
Party cutteth off one half of the World 
from the other, ſo that the mutual Im- 
provement 
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provement of Mens Underſtanding by con- 
verſing, Sc. is loſt, and Men are half un- 
done, when they loſe the advantage of know- 
ing what their Enemies think of them. 

It is like Faith without Works; they 
take it for a Diſpenſation from all other 
Duties, which is the worſt kind of diſpenſing 
Power, 

It groweth to be the Maſter Thought ; 

the Eagerneſs againſt one another at home, 
being a nearer Object, extinguiſheth that 
which we ought to have againſt our foreign 
Enemies; and few Mens Underſtandings 
can get above overvaluing the Danger that 
is neareſt, in compariſon of that more re- 
more. 
It turneth all Thought into talking in- 
ſtead of doing. Men get a habit of being 
unuſetul to the Publick by turning in a 
Circle of Wrangling and Railing, which 
they cannot get out of: And it may be rc- 
marked, that a ſpeculative Coxcomb is nut 
only unuſcful, but miſchievous : A 7ragi- 
cal Coxcomb under diſcipline may be made 
uſe of. 

It maketh a Man thruſt his Underſtand- 
ing into a Corner, and confine it till by de- 
grees he deſtroys it. 

Party is generally an Effect of Wanton- 
neſs, Peace, and Plenty, which beget Hu- 
mour, Pride, Sc. and that is called Zeal 
and publick Spirit. 


F 2 


They 
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They forget inſenſibly that there is any 
body in the World but themſelves, by keep- 
ing no other Company; ſo they miſcalcu- 
late cruelly. And thus Parties miſtake 
their Strength by the ſame reaſon that pri- 
vate Men overvalue themſelves ; for we by 
finding fault with others, build up a partial 
Eſteem of ourſelves upon the Foundation 
of their Miſtakes : So Men in Parties find 
faults with thoſe in the Adminiſtration, not 
without reaſon, but forget that they would 
be expoſed to the ſame Objections, and per- 
haps greater, if it was their Adverſary's 
turn to have the fault-finding part. 

There are Men who ſhine in a Faction, 
and make a Figure by Oppoſition, who 
would ftand in a worſe light, if they had 
the Preferments they ſtruggle for. 

It looketh ſo like Courage (but nothing 
that is like is the ſame) to go to the Ex- 
tream, that Men are carried away with it, 
and blown up out of their Senſes by the 
Wind of popular Applauſe. 

That which looketh Bold is a great Ob- 
ject that the People can diſcern ; but that 
which is wiſe is not ſo eaſily ſeen :- It is one 

art of it that it is not ſeen, but at the End 
of a Deſign, Thoſe who are diſpoſed to 
be wiſe too late, are apt to be valiant too 
early. 

Moſt Men enter into a Party raſhly, and 
retreat from it as ſnamefully. As they en- 


courage one another at firſt, fo they betray 
one 
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one another at laſt: And becauſe every 
Qualification is capable of being corrupted 
by the Exceſs, they fall upon the extream, 
to fix mutual Reproaches upon one another. 

Party is little leſs than an Inquiſition, 
where Men are under ſuch a Diſcipline in 
carrying on the common Cauſe, as leaves 
no Liberty of private Opinion. 

It is hard to produce an Inſtance where 
a Party did ever ſucceed againſt a Govern- 


ment, except they had a good handle given 


them. 
No original Party ever prevailed in a 
turn; it brought up ſomething elſe, but the 
firſt Projectors were thrown off. 
If there are two Parties, a Man ought to 
adhere to that which he. diſliketh leaſt, 
though in the whole he doth not approve. 


it: For whilſt he doth not liſt himſelf in 


one or the other Party, he is looked upon. 
as ſuch a Straggler, that he 1s fallen upoa 
by both. Therefore a Man under ſuch a. 
Misfortune of Singularity, is neither to pro- 
voke the World, nor diſquiet himſelf, by 
taking any particular Station. | 

It becometh him to live in the Shade, 
and keep his Miſtakes from giving Offence 
but if they are his Opinions, he cannot put 
them off as he doth his Cloaths. Happy 
thoſe who are convinced ſo as to be of the 
general Opinions, 


F. 3 
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Ignorance maketh moſt Men go into a 
Party, and Shame keepeth them from get- 
ting out of it. 

More Men hurt others, they do not 
know why, than for any reaſon. 

If there was any Party entirely compoſed 
of honeſt Men, it would certainly prevail; 
but both the honeſt Men and the Knaves re- 
ſolve to turn one another off when the Bu- 
ſineſs is done. 

They by turns defame all England, fo 
nobody can be employed that hath not been 
branded : There are few things ſo criminal 
as a Place, 


—— 


Of Cours. 


2 E Court may be ſaid to be a 
Company of well-bred faſhionable 
Beggars. 

At Court, if a Man hath too much 
Pride to be a Creature, he had better ſtay 
at home: A Man who will riſe at Court 
muſt begin, by creeping upon All-four : 
A Place at Court, like a Place in Heaven, 
is to be got by being much upon ones 

es, 

There are hardly two Creatures of a 
more differing Species than the ſame Man, 
when he is pretending to a Place, and when 
he is in Poſſeſſion of it, 

: Mens 
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Mens Induſtry is ſpent in receiving the 
Rents of a Place, there is little left for diſ- 
charging the Duty of it. 

Some Places have ſuch a corrupting In- 
fluence upon the Man, that it is a ſuperna- 
tural thing to reſiſt it. | 

Some Places lye ſo fair to entertain Cor- 
ruption, that it looketh like renouncing a 
due Perquiſite, not to go into it, 

If a getting Fool would keep out of Bu- 
ſineſs, he would grow richer in a Court 
than a Man of Senſe. | 

One would wonder that in a Court where 
there is ſo little Kindneſs, there ſhould be 
ſo much whiſpering. 

Men muſt brag of kind Letters from 
Court, at the ſame time that they do not 
believe one Word of them. 

Men at Court think ſo much of their 
own Cunning, that they forget other Mens, 

After a Revolution, Y ou ſee the ſame Men 
in the Drawing-Room, and within a Week 
the ſame Flatterers. 


Of PuxnISHMENT. 


Herever a Government knows when 
| to ſhow the Rod, it will not often 
be put to / it. But between the want of 
Skill, and the want of Honefty, Faults 
generally either eſcape Puniſhment, or are 
mended to no Purpole, | 

_ | Men 
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Men are not hang'd for ſtealing Hor ſes, 
but that Horſes may not be ſtolen. 

Wherever a Knave is not puniſhed, an 
honeſt Man is laugh'd at. 

A Cheat to the Publick is thought infa- 
mous, and yet to accuſe him is not thought 
an honourable part. What a Paradox 
Tis an ill Method, to make the Aggrava- 
tion of the Crime a Security againſt the 
Puniſhment ; ſo that the Danger is not to 
rob, but not to rob enough. 

Treaſon muſt not be inlayed Work of ſe- 
veral Pieces, it muſt be an entire Piece of 
itſelf. Accumulative in that caſe is a mur- 
dering Word, that carrieth Injuſtice, and 
no Senſe in it. 

An Inference, though never ſo rational, 
ſhould go no farther than to juſtify a Suſpi- 
cion, not ſo far as to inflict a Puniſhment. 
Nothing is ſo apt to break with Stretching, 


as an Inference; and nothing ſo ridiculous, 


as to ſee how Fools will abuſe one. 


Mor Al. 
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MoRAL THOUGETS 


AND 


REFLECTIONS. 


Of the WorLD. 


T is from the Shortneſs of Thought, 
|| that Men imagine there 1s any great 
Variety in the World. | 
Time hath thrown a Vail upon the 
Faults of former Ages, or elſe we ſhould 
ſee the ſame Deformities we condemn in the 
preſent Times. 
When a Man looketh upon the Rules 
that are made, he will think there can be 
no Faults in the World; and when he look- 
eth upon the Faults, there are ſo many he 
will be tempted to think there are no Rules, 
They are not to be reconciled, otherwiſe 
than by concluding that which is called 
Frailty is the incurable Nature of Mankind. 
A Man that underſtandeth the World 
muſt be weary of it; and a Man who doth 
r for that Reaſon ought not to be pleaſed 
With it. 
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The Uncertainty of what is to come, is 
ſuch a dark Cloud, that neither Reaſon nor 
Religion can quite break through it; and 
the Condition of Mankind is to be weary 
of what we do know, and afraid of what 
we do not | 

The World is beholden to generous N., 
takes for the greateſt part. of the Good that 
is done in it. : 

Our Vices and Virtues couple with one 
another, and get Children that reſemble 
both their Parents. 

If a Man can hardly inquire into a thing 
he undervalueth, how can a Man of good 
Senſe take pains to underſtand the World ? 

To underſtand the World, and to like 
it, are two things not eaſily to be reconciled, 

That which is called an Able Man is a 
great over valuer of the World, and all that 
belongeth to 1t. 

All that can be ſaid of him 1s, that he 
maketh the beſt of the General Miſtake. 

It is the Fools and the Knaves that make 
the Wheels of the World turn. They are 
the World; thoſe few who have Senſe or 


| Honeſty ſneak up and down ſingle, but ne- 


ver go in Herds. 

To be too much troubled is a worſe way 
of over-valuing the World than the being 
too much pleaſed. 

A Man that ſteps aſide from the World, 
and hath leiſure to obſerve it without In- 
tereſt or Deſign, thinks all Mankind " 

ma 
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mad as they think him, for not agreeing 
with them in their Miſtakes. 


Of AmMB1TI10N, 


HE ſerious Folly of wiſe Men in 
over-valuing the World, is as con- 
mptible as any thing they think fit to 

8 ure. 

The firſt Miſtake belonging to Buſineſs 
is the going into it. 

Men make it ſuch a Point of Honour to 
be fit for Buſineſs, that they forget to exa- 
mine whether Buſineſs is fit for a Man of 
Senſe. 

There is Reaſon to think the moſt cele- 
brated Philoſophers would have been Bung- 
lers at Buſineſs; but the Reaſon is becauſe 
they deſpiſed it. 

It is not a Reproach but a Compliment 
to Learning, to ſay, that Great Scholars are 
leſs fit for Buſineſs; ſince the truth is, Bu- 
ſineſs is ſo much a lower thing than J. earn- 
ing, that a Man uſed to the laſt cannot 
eaſily bring his Stomach down to the firſt. 

The Government of the World is a great 
thing; but it is a very coarſe one too, com- 
pared with the fineneſs of Speculative 
Knowledge. 

The Dependance of a great Man upon a 
greater, is a Subjection that lower Men 
cannot eaſily comprehend. 
Ambition 


EEE 
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Ambition hath no Mean, it is either up- 
on all four or upon Tiptoes. 
Nothing can be humbler than Ambition, 
when it is ſo diſpoſed, | 
Popularity is a Crime from the Moment 


it is ſought ; it is only a Virtue where Men 


have it whether they will or no. 

It is generally an Appeal to the People 
from the Sentence given by Men of Senſe 
againſt them. 


It is ſtepping very low to get very high. 


Men by Habit make irregular Stretches 
of Power, without diſcerning the Conſe- 
quence and Extent of them. 

Eagerneſs is apt to overlook Conſe- 
ee it is loth to be ſtopt in its Career; 


or when Men are in great haſte, they ſee 


only in a ſtraight Line. 


* 


_ 


Of CunxinG and KNAVERY. 


UNNING is ſo apt to grow into 
Knavery, that an honeſt Man will 
avoid the Temptation of it. But Men 
in this Age are half bribed by the Ambi- 
tion of circumventing, without any other 
cs. So proud of the Cha- 
racter of being able Men, that they do not 
care to have their Dexterity confmed. 
In this Age, when it is ſaid of a Man, 
He knows how to live, it may be imply'd 


he is not very honeſt. 
An 
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An honeſt Man muſt loſe ſo many Oc- 
caſions of Getting, that the World will 
hardly allow him the Character of an Able 
one. 

TL here is erer more Wit requiſite to 
be an honeſt Man, than there is to be a 
K nave, 

The moſt neceſſary thing in the World, 
and yet the leaft uſual, is to reflect that 
thoſe we deal with, may know haw to be 
as arrant K naves as ourſelves, 

The Eagerneſs of a Knave maketh him 
often as catchable, as Ignorance maketh a 
Fool, 

No Man is ſo much a Fool a* not to 
have Wit enough ſometimes to be a Knave ; 
nor any ſo cunning a Knave, as not to have 
the Weakneſs ſometimes to play the Fool. 

The Mixture of Fool and Knave, mak- 
eth up the parti-coloured Creatures tha: 
make all the Buſtle in the World. 

There is not ſo pleaſant a Quarry, as a 
Knave taken in a Net of his own making. 

A Knave leaneth ſometimes fo hard upon 
his Impudence, that it breaketh and lets 
him fall. 

K navery is in ſuch perpetual Motion, that 
it hath not always Leiſure to look to its 
own Steps; *tis like ſliding upon Scates, 
no Motion ſo ſmooth or ſwift, but none 
gives ſo terrible a Fall. 

A Knave loveth Self ſo heartily, that he 
is apt to overſtrain 1 oh by never — 


i 
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hecan get enough, he gets ſo much leſs. His 
Thought is like Wine that fretteth with 
too much fermenting. 

The Knaves in every Government are a 
kind of Corporation; and though they fall 
out with one another, like all Beaſts of 
Prey, yet upon occaſion they unite to ſup- 
port the common Cauſe. 

It cannot be ſaid to be ſuch a Corpora- 
tion as the Bank of England, but they are a 
numerous and formidable Body, ſcarce to 
be reſiſted; but the Point is, they can ne- 
ver rely upon one another. 

Knaves go chain'd to one another like 
Slaves in the Gallies, and cannot eaſily un- 
tie themſelves from their Company. Their 
Promiſes and Honour indeed do not hinder 
them, but other intangling Circumſtances 
keep 'em from breaking looſe. 

It Knaves had not fooliſh Memories, 
they would never truſt one another ſo often 
as they do, 

. Preſent Intereſt, like preſent Love, mak- 
eth all other Friendſhi p look cold to it, but 
it faileth in the holding. 

When one Knave betrayeth another, the 


one is not to be blamed, nor the other to 


be pitied. 

When they complain of one another as 
if they were honeſt Men, they ought to be 
laugh'd at as if they were Fools. 

There are ſome Cunning-men who yet 
can ſcarce be called Rational Creatures 

| yet 


LY 
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yet they are often more ſucceſsful than Mcn 
of Senſe, becauſe thoſe they have to deal 
with are upon a looſer Guard ; and their 
Simplicity maketh their Knavery unſuſ- 
pected. 
| There is no ſuch thing as a venial Sin 
againſt Morality, ao ſuch thing as a ſmall 
Knavery: He that carries a ſmall Crime 
eaſily, will carry it on when it grows to be 
an Ox. But the little Knaves are the greater 
of the two, becauſe they have leſs the Ex- 
cuſe of Temptation. 

Knavery is ſo humble, and Merit ſo 
proud, that the latter is thrown down be- 
cauſe it cannot ſtoop. 


— — — 


. 98 i 41543 | 1 
; Of FolI and Fools. 


\H E R E. are five Orders of Fools, 

as of Building: 1. The Blockhead, 

2. Coxcomb, 3. Vain. Blockhead, 4. 

Grave Coxcomb, and 53. The Halt- witted 

Fello ; this laſt IS ol che Compoſite 
Order; - 

The Follies. of grave Men have the Pre- 

cedence of all others, a ridiculous Dignity, 

that gives them a Right to be laughed at in 


me ficft place 


As the, maſculine Wit i is, the ſt rongeſt, 
fo the maſculine Impertinence 1 is the greateſt, 
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The Conſequence of a Half. Wit is a 
Half- Will, there is not Strength enough 
in the Thought to carry it to the End. 

A Foot is naturally recommended to our 
Kindneſs by ſetting us off by the Compa- 
tion, Men are grateful to Fools for giv- 
ing them the Pleaſure of contemning them. 

But Folly hath a long Tail that is not 
ſeen at firſt : for every ſingle Folly hath a 
Root, out of which more are ready to 
ſprout ; and 4 Fool hath ſo unlimited. a 
Power of miſtaking, that a Man of Senfe 
can ntver comprehend to what degree it 
may extend. 5 3 

There are ſome Fools fo low, that they 
are preferred when they are laught at, Their 
being named putteth them in the Lift of 
Men, which is more than belongeth to 
them, | 
One ſhould no more laugh at a contemp- 
tible Fool, than at a dead Fly. 

The Diſſimulation of a Fool ſhould come 
within the Statute of Stabbing. It giveth 
no Warning. 

A Fool will be rude from the Moment 
he is allowed to be familiar ; he can make 
no other uſe of Freedom than to be un- 
mannerly. | 

| Weak Men are apt to be cruel, becauſe 
they ſtick at nothing that may repair the ill 
Effect of their Miſtakes. „ 

Folly is often more cruel in the Conſe- 

quence, than Malice can be in the Intent. 
| Many 
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; Many a Man is murthered by. the well- 
meant Miſtakes of his unthinking Friends. 

A weak Friend, if he will be kind, 
ought to go no farther than Wiſhes ; if he 
proffereth either to ſay, or to do, it is 
dangerous. | 

A Man had as good go to Bed toa Razor, 
as to be intimate with a fooliſh Friend. 

Miſtaken Kindneſs is little leſs dangerous 
than premeditated Malice. 

A Man hath not the Relief of being 
angry at the Blows of a miſtaken Friend, 

A buſy Fool is fitter to be ſhut up than 
a | downright, Madman. 

A Man that hath only Wit enough not 
to do Hurt, committeth a Sin if he aimerh 
at doing Good. 

Nis paſſive Underſtanding mult not pre- 
tend to be active. 

It is a Sin againſt Nature for ſuch a Man 
to be meddling. 

It is hard to find a Blockhead ſo wiſe as 
ro % upon the Defenſive ; he will be ſally- 
ing, and then he is ſure to be ill uſed. 

It a dul Fool can make a Vow and keep 
it, never to Tpeak his own Senſe, or do his 
own Buſineſs, he may pafs a great while 
for a rational Creature, 

A Blockhead is as ridiculous when he 
talketh, as a Gooſe is when it flieth. 

The grating a Gridiron is not a worſe 
Noiſe, than the jingling of Words is co a 
Man of Senſe. 
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It is IIl-manners to ſilence a Fool, and 
Cruelty to let him go on. 5 
Moſt Men make little other uſe of their 
Speech than to give evidence againſt their 
own Underſtanding. 5 n Benet 

A great Talker may be a Man of Senſe, 
but he cannot be one, who will venture to 
rely upon him. | 

There is ſo much Danger in Talking, 

that a Man ſtrictly wiſe can hardly be called 
a ſociable Creature. | 

The great Expence of Words is laid out 
in ſetting our ſelves out, or deceiving others; 
to convince them requireth but a few, 

Many Words are always either ſuſpici- 
ous or ridiculous. | 

A Fool hath no Dialogue within him- 
felf, the firſt Thought carrieth him with- 
out the Reply of a ſecond. 

A Fool will admire or like nothing that 
he underſtands, a Man of Senſe nothing 
but what he underſtands. 

Wiſe Men gain, and poor Men live, by 
the Superfluities of Fools. | 

Till Follies become ruinous, the World 
is better with than it would be without 
them. 

A Fool is angry that he is the Food of a 
K nave, forgetting that it is the End of his 
Creation. 


Of 
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Of HOPE. 


OPE is akind Cheat; in the Mi- 

nute of our Diſappointment we are 

angry, but upon the whole matter there is 
no Pleaſure without it. 

It is ſo much à pleaſanter thing than 
Truth to the greateſt Part of the World, 
that it hath all their Kindneſs, the otheron- 
iy hath their Ref pect. N 

Hope is benesaley a wrong Guide, though 
it is very good Company by. the way. It 
bruſheth through Hedge and. Ditch. till it 
cometh to a great Leap, and there it is apt 
to fall and break its Bones. 

It would be well if Hopes carried Men 
only to the top of the Hill, without throw- 
ing them afterwards down the Precipice. 

The Hopes of .a Fool are blind Guides, 
thoſe of a 1 * of Senſe doubt often of 
their Way 

Men ſhould do with their Hopes as they 
do with tame Fowl, cut their Wings that 
they may not fly over the Wall. 

A koping Fool hath ſuch terrible Falls, 
that his Brains are turned, though not cured 
by them. 

The Hopes of a Fool are e Bullets he throws 
into the Air, that fall down agen and 
break his Skull, N vi 

There can be no entire eee 

to a wiſe Man, becauſe he maketh it a 
Cauſe 
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Cauſe of ſucceeding another time. A Fool 
1s ſo unreaſonably raiſed by his Hopes, that 
he is half dead by a Diſappointment : his 
miſtaken Fancy draweth him ſo high, that 
when he men he is ure to dend his 
wt win | 
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of ANGER. i 


N GE. R is a better Sign of the 
Heart than of the Head; ite ls a 
breaking out of the Diſeaſe of Honeſty, 
Juſt Anger may be as dangerous as it could 
be if there was no Provocation to it; for a 
Knave is not ſo. nice a Caſuiſt but that he 
will ruin, if he can, wy Man that blameth 
Ian. {5151.2 7 
Where Ill nature FRY not predominant, 
Angie will be ſhort-breathed, it cannot 


hold out a long Courſe. Hatred can be 
tired and cloyed as well as Love: for our 


Spirits, like our Limbs, are tired with be- 


ing long in one Poſture. 


There! 1s a Dignity in Good ſenſe chat! ts 


ed: and defaced by Anger, 


Anger is never without an Argument, 


but ſeldorh with a good one. 


Anger raiſeth Invention but it 1 
eth the Oven. 


Anger, like Drink, raiſcth a great de al 
of unmannerly Wit. 
= True 
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True Wit muſt come by Dropsz An- 
ger throweth it out in a Stream, and then it 
is not likely to be of the beſt kind. 

Ill Language puniſheth Anger by draw- 
ing a Contempt upon it. 


* 


Of AroLoGies, 


II is a dangerous Taſk to anſwer Ob- 
I jections, becauſe they are helped by the 
alice of Mankind. 

A bold Accuſation doth at firſt draw ſuch 
a general Attention, that it gets the World 
on its ſide. 

To a Man who hath a mind to find a 
hold,” an Excuſe generally giveth farther 

' Explaining is generally half confeſſing. 

Innocence hath a very ſhort Style. 

When a Jealouſy 'of any ind is once © | 
raiſed, it is as often provoked as cured by 1 
22 Arguments, let them de never ſo rea- 

onable. j 

When Lazineſs letteth things alone, it 1B 
a Diſeaſe ; but when Skill doth it, it isa 
Vertue. 

Malice may help a Fool to aggravate, 
but there muſt be Still to know how to ex· 
denuate. 
| To leſſen an Ob ect that at the firſt Sight 
== Offence, b a dexterous 

and : There muſt be Strength as ow = 
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Skill to take off the Weight of the firſt 
Impreſſion. 

When a Man is very unfortunate, it 
looketh like a ſaucy thing in him to juſtify 
himſelf. 

A Man muſt ſtoop ſometimes to his ill 

Star, but he muſt never lie down to it. 

The Vindications Men make of them- 
ſelves to Poſterity would hardly be ſupport- 
ed by Good-Senſe, if they were not of 
ſome Advantage to their own Families. 

The defending an ill Thing is more 
criminal than the doing it, becauſe it want- 
eth the Excuſe of its not being premeditated, 

An Advocate for Injuſtice is like a Bad 
that is worſe than her Client who commit- 
teth the Sin. 

There is hardly any Man ſo ſtrict: as not 
to vary a little from Truth when he is to 
make an Excuſe. neee 

Not telling all the Truth is hiding it, 
and that is comforting or abetting a Lye. - 

A long Vandicatian is ſeldom a ſkilful ane, 

Dung oth at leaſt imply Doubtful in ey 
4e 1 28 1 001 Aur: 

A Fool Gould avgid £ making af Ex- 
cuſe, as much as the committing a, Fault; 

for a Fool's Excuſe is always a ſcrond 
Fault: and whenever he will, undertake 
either to hide or mend a thing, he Prosa: 
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/ Of Marice and Envy. 


[ ALICE is a greater Magnify- 
ing Glaſs than Kindneſs. 
Malice is of a low Stature, but it hath 
very long Arms.. It often reacheth into the 
f | next World, Death itſelf is not a Bar to it. 
Malice, like Luſt, when it is at the 
> | Heighth, doth not know Shame. 
If it did not ſometimes cut itſelf with its 
| own Edge, it would eſtroy the World 
| | Malice can miſtake by being keen as well 
s by being dull. 
When Malice groweth critical, it loſeth 
; its Credit. 
) It muſt go under the Diſguiſe of Plain- 
neſs, or elſe it is expoled. 
Anger may have ſome Excuſe for being 
blind, but Malice none: f r Malice hath 
„time to look before it. 88 | 
When Malice 1s overgrown, it cometh 
to be the higheſt degree of Impertinence. 


For that reaſon, it n uſt not be fed and 


| pampered, which is apt to make it play 
| the 5 ol. But where it is wiſe and ſteady, 


there is no Precaution, that can be quite 


Proof againſt it. 


III will is ſeldom cured on a . it 
muſt go off by degrees, by inſenſible 


Tranſpiration. 


"I | 


Malice 
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Malice may be ſometimes out of Breath, 
Envy never, A Man may make Peace 
with Hatred, but never with Envy. 


No Paſſion is better heard by our will, 


than that of Envy: No Paſſion is admitted 
to have Audience with leſs Exception. 

Envy taketh the Shape of Flattery, and 
that maketh Men hug it ſo cloſe, that they 
cannot part with it. 

The ſure way to be commended is to get 
into a Condition of being pitied. For En- 
vy will not give its leave to commend a 
a Man, till he is miſerable. 

A Man is undone, when Envy will not 
vouchſafe to look upon him. 

Yet after all, Envy doth Virtue as much 
good as hurt, by provoking it to appear. 
Nay, it forcibly draweth out, and inviteth 
Virtue, by giving it a Mind to be reveng- 
ed of it. 


Of Vanity. 


H E World is nothing but Vanity 
cut out into ſeveral Shapes, 
Men often miftake themſelves, but they 
never forget themſelves. 
A Man muſt not ſo entirely fall out with 
Vanity, as not to take its Aſſiſtance in the 
doing great Things. 


Vanity 
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Vanity is like ſome Men who are very 
uſeful, if they are kept under; and elſe 
not to be endured, 

A little Vanity may be allowed in a Man's 


Train, but it muſt not fit down at Table. 


with him. 


- Without ſome Share of it, Mens Ta- 


lents would be buried like Ore in a Mine 
un«vrought. 


Men would be leſs eager to gain Know- 
ledge, if they did not hope to ſet them- 


ſelves out by it. 


It ſheweih the Narrowneſs of our Na- 


ture, that a Man that intendeth any one 
thing extreamly, hath not Thought enough 
left for any thing elſe. . | | 

Our Pride maketh us over-value our 


Stock of Thought, ſo as to trade much 


beyond what it is able to make good, 


Many aſpire to learn what they can ne- 


ver comprehend, as others pretend to teach 
what they themſelves do not know, 

The Vanity of teaching often tempteth 
a Man to forget he is a Blockhead, 


Self-conceit driveth away the ſuſpecting 


how ſcurvily others think of us, 

Vanity cannot be a Friend to Truth, be- 
cauſe it is reſtrained by it; and Vanity is 
ſo impatiently deſirous of ſhewing itſcif, 
that it cannot bear the being croſſed. 

T here is a Degree of Vanity that recom- 
mendeth if it goeth further it expoſeth. 

H | So 


go Moral Thoughts and Neffections. 

So much as to ſtir the Blood to do com- 
meridable Things, but not ſo much as to 
poſſeſs the Brain, and turn it round, 

There are as many that are blown up by 
the Wind of Vanity, as are carried away 
by the Stream. of Intereſt. 2 

Every body hath not Wit enough to Act 
out of Intereſt, but every body hath little 
enough to do it out of Vanity. 

Some Mens Heads are as eaſily blown 
away as their Hats. 

If the commending others well, did not 
recommend ourſelves, there would be few 
Panegyricks. 3 "Lech 

Mens Vanity will often diſpoſe them to 
be commended into very troubleſome Em- 
ployments. 

The defiring to be remember*d when we 
are dead, is to fo little purpoſe, that it is 
fir Men ſhould, as they generally are, be 
 difappointed in it. Nevertheleſs, the de- 
fire of leaving a good Name behind us is ſo 
honourable to ourfelves, and ſo uſeful to 
the World, that good Senſe muſt not be 
heard againſt it. 

Heraldry is one of thoſe fooliſh Things 
that may yet be too much deſpiſed. 

The Contempts of Scutcheons is as much 
4 Diſeaſe in this Age, as the over-valuing 
them was in former Times. : 

There is a good Uſe to be made of the 
moſt contemptible Things, and an ill one 
of thoſe that are the moſt valuable. of 
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Of Mont y. 


F Men conſidered how many Things 
there are that Riches cannot buy, they 
would not be ſo fond of them. | 

The Things to be bought with Money, 
are ſuch as leaſt deſerve the giving a Price 
for them, 

Wit and Money are ſo apt to be abuſed, 
that Men generally make a ſhift to be the 
worſe for them. 

Money in a Fool's Hand expoſeth him 
worſe than a pyed Coat. Pre 

Money hath too great a Preference given 
8 it by States, as well as by particular 

en. 

Men are more the Sinews of War than 
Money. 

The third part of an Army muſt be de- 
ſtroyed, before a good one can be made 
out of it. | 

They who are of opinion that Money 
will do every thing, may very well be ſu- 
ſpected to do every thing for Money. 


Falſe LraAAN NC. 


Little Learning mifleadeth, and a great 
deal often upifieth the Underſtanding. 
H 2 Great 
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Great Reading without applying it, is 
like Corn heaped that is not flirred, it 
groweth muſty, 

A learned Coxcomb dyeth his Miſtakes 
in ſo much a deeper Colour: A wrong 
kind of Learning ſcrveth only to embroider 
his Errors. | | 

A Man that hath read without Judge- 
ment, is like a Gun charged with Gooſe- 
ſhot, let looſe upon the Company. 

He is only well furniſhed with Materials 
to expoſe himfelf, and to mortify thofe he 
liveth with, 3 | 

The reading of the greateſt Scholars, if 
put into a Limbeck, might be diftilled into 
a ſmall quantity of Eſſence, © 

The Reading of moſt Men, is like a 
Wardrobe of old Cloaths that are ſeldom 
8 | 

Weak Men are the worſe for the good 
Senſe they read in Books, becauſe it furniſh- 
eth them only with more Matter to miſtake. 


l—— 


Of Comrany. 


E N that cannot entertain them- 


care for nobody. | 
An impertinent Fellow is never in the 
right, but in his being weary of himſelf. 

By that time Men are fit for Company, 
they ſce the Objections to it. a 


ſelves want ſomebody, though they 
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The Company of a Fool is "oe as 
well as tedious. 

It ts flattering ſome Men to. endure 
them. 

Preſent Puniſhment attendeth the Fault. 

A following Wit will be welcome in moſt 
Companies; A leading one lieth to heavy 
for Envy to bear. 

Out-doing is ſo near reproaching, that 
it will generally be thought very ill Com- 

any. 

l Any thing that ſhineth doth in ſome 
meaſyre tarniſh every thing that ſtandeth 
next to it. 

Keeping much Company generally end- 
— in Playing the Fool of the Knave with 
dnem. 


— 


Of FRIENDSHIP. 


RIEND SHIP cometh oftener 
by Chance than by Choice, which 
maketh it generally ſo uncertain. 
It is a Miſtake to ſay a Friend can be 
bought. 
A Man may buy a good Turn, but he 
cannot buy the Heart that doth it. 
Friendſhip cannot hve with Ceremony, . 
nor without Civility. 
There muſt be a nice Diet obſerved to® 
keep Friendſhip from falling ſick ;. nay, 
HA there 
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there is more Skill neceſſary to keep a 


Friend, than there is to reclaim an Enemy. 

Thoſe Friends who are above Intereſt are 
ſeldom above Jealouſy. 

It is a Misfortune for a Man not to have 
a Friend in the World, but for that reaſon 
he ſhall have no Enemy. 

In the Commerce of the World, Men 
ſtruggle little leſs with their F riends, than 
they do with their Enemies. 

Eſteem ought to be the ground of Kind- 
eſs, and yet there are no Friends that ſel- 
domer meet. 

Kindneſs is apt to be as afraid of Eſteem, 
as that is to be aſbamed of Kindneſs 

Our Kindneſs is greateſt to thoſe that will 
— what we would have them, in which 
our Eſteem cannot always go along. 
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MisckLLANEOUS Trnoucurs 


AND 


REFLECTIONS. 


Of Advice and Correftion. 


HE Rule of doing as we would be 

done by, is never leſs obſcrved than 
it is in telling others their Faults. But 
Men intend more to ſhew others that they 
are free from the Fault, than to diſſuade 
them from committing it. 

They are ſo pleaſed with the prudent 
Shape of an Adviſer, that it raiſeth the va- 
lue they have of themſelves whilſt they are 
about it. HE, THE 

Certainly, to give Advice to a Friend, 
either aſked or unaſked, is ſo far from a 
Fault, that it is a Duty; but if a Man 
love to give Advice, it is a ſure ſign that 
he himſelf wanteth it. | EO 

A Man whilſt he is adviſing putteth his 
Underſtanding upon Tiptoes, and is un- 
willing to bring it down again, © 
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A weak Man had rather be thought to 
know, than know, and that maketh him 
ſo impatient to be told of a Miſtake. 

He who will not be the better for other | ® 
Mens Faults, hath no cure left for his own, 


But he that can probe himſelf to cure 1 
his own Faults, will ſeldom need either the S 
Surgery .of his Friends or of his Enemies. t 

Of Alterations, A 


In a corrupted Age the putting the 
World in order would breed Confuſion. 
A rooted Diſeaſe muſt be Froaked away, 


rather than kicked away. . 
As ſoon as Mien have Underſtandin | | 
enough to find a Fault, they have enou; t 


to ſce the danger of mending it. * 
Dieſiring to have any thing mended, is 
venturing to have it ſpoiled : To know F 
whento Jet Things alone, is a high pitch of b 
good Senſe, But a Fool hath an 12. | 
neſs, like a Monkey in a Glaſs Shop, to tl 
break every thing in the handling. 1 
Curing and Mending are generally meer 
Words of Art not to be relied upon. 
They are ſet out in Bills, but the Mounte- n 
baxks only get by them. | 


. Modeſty is. oftner miſtaken than any 
other Virtue, Bolaneſs. 


Baſhfulneſi. L 

6 Great Baſhfulneſs is oſtener an Effect of E 
Pride than of Modeſty. i 

s 
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Bolaneſs. 


Wiſe Venturing is the moſt commend- 
able Part of human Prudence. 

It is the upper Story of Prudence, where- 
as perpetual Caution is a kin i of under- 
ground Wi.dom that doth not care to ſee 
the Light. 

It is beſt for great Men to ſhoot over, 
and for leſſer Men to ſhoot ſhort. 


Borrowers of Opinions. 


Men who borrow their Opinions can 
never repay their Debts. 

They are Beggars by Nature, and can 
therefore never get a Stock to grow rich 
upon. 

A Man who hath not a diſtinguiſhing 
Head, is ſafeſt by not minding what any 
body ſayeth. | 

He had better truſt to hie own Opinion, 
than ſpoil another Man's tor want of ap- 
prehending it. 
Candour. 


It is ſome kind of Scandal not to bear 
with the Faults of an honeſt Man. 

It is not loving Honeſty enough to al- 
low it diſtioguiſhing Privileges. 

There are ſome decent Faults which may 
pretend to be in the lower Rank of Vir- 
tues; and furely where Honour or Grati- 
tude are the Motives, Cenſure muſt be a 
good deal ſilenced, Of 
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Of Caution and Suſpicion. 


Men muſt be faved in this World by 
their Want of Faith. 

A Man that getteth Care into his 
Thoughts, cannot properly be ſaid to trade 
without a Stock. 

Care and right Thought will produce 
Crops all the Year without ſtaying for the 
Seaſons. - 

A Man 1s to go about his own Buſineſs 
as if he had not a Friend in the World to 
help him in it. 

He that relieth upon himſelf will be op- 
preſſed by others with Offers of their 
Service. IE 

All are apt to ſhrink from thoſe that lean 
upon them. | 

If Men would think how often their 
own Words are thrown at their Heads, 


they would Jeſs often let them go out of 


their Mouths, 1 

Mens Words are Bullets that their En- 
emies take up and make uſe of againſt them. 

A Man watches himſelf beſt when others 
watch him too. 

It is as neceſſary for us to ſuppreſs our 
Reaſon when it offendeth, as our Miſtakes 
when tley expoſe us. 

In an unreaſonable Age, a Man's Rea- 
ſon let looſe would undo him, : 

A wilc 
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A wiſe Man will do with his Reaſon as 


a Miſer doth with his Money, hoard it, 


but be very ſparing in the Expence of it. 

A Man that ſhould call every thing by 
its right Name, would hardly paſs the 
Streets without being knock'd down as a 
common Enemy. 

A Man cannot be more in the Wrong 
than to own without Diſtinction the being 
in the Right. 

When a Man is very kind or very an- 
gry, there is no ſure Guard but Silence up- 
on that Subject. 


A Man's Underſtanding is eafily ſhoved. 


ont of its Place by warm T houghts of any 
kmd. 


We are not ſo much Maſters of our 


Heat as to have enough to warm our 
Thoughts, and not ſo much as to ſet them 
on fire, 

A great Enemy is a great Object that 
inviteth Precautien, which maketh him 
teſs dangerous than a mean one. 

An old Man concludeth from his know- 

ing Mankmd, that they know him too, 
and that maketh him very wary. 

On the other hand, it muſt be allowed, 
that a Man's being deceived by Knaves 
hath often this ill Effect, that it maketh 
him too jealous of honeſt Men. 

The Mind, like the Body, is ſubject to 


be hurt by every thing it taketh for a Re- 


medy, 
T here 
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There are ſome ſuch very great Fore- 
ſeers, that they grow into the Vanity of 
pretending to ſee where nothing 1s to be 
ſeen. 

He that will ſee at too great a diſtance, 
will ſometimes miſtakea Buſh for a Horſe : 
The Proſpect of a wiſe Man will be bound- 

ed. 

A Man may ſo overdo it in looking too 
far before him, that he may ſtumble the 
more for it. 

And, to conclude, He that leaveth no- 
ching to Chance will do few things ill, but 
he will do very few things. 

Suſpicion is rather a Virtue than a Fault, 
as long as it doth like a Dog that watcheth, 
and doth not bite. 

A wiſe Man, in truſting another, muſt 
not rely upon hi: Promiſe againſt his Na- 
tare. 

Early Suſpicion is often an In;ury, and 
late Suſpicion 1s always a Folly. 

A wiſe Man will keep his Suſpicions 
muzzled, but he will keep them awake, 

There can no Rules be given to Suſpi— 
cion, no more than to Love. 

Suſpicion taketh Root, and beareth 
Fruit, from the moment it is planted, 

Suſpicion ſeldom wanteth Food to kee 
it up in Health and Vigour. It feedet 
upon every thing it ſeeth, and is not curious 
in its Diet. 

Suſpicion doth not grow up to an In- 
jury till it breaketh out. When 


or 
an 


When our [Buſpicion of another Man is 
once diſcovered by him, there ought to be 
an end of all further Commerce. 

He that is never ſuſpected, is either very 
much eſteemed, or very much deſpiſed. 

A Man's Intereſt is not a ſufficient 
Ground to ſuſpect him, if his Nature doth 
not concur in it. 

A weak Man-hath leſs Suſpicion than 2 
wiſe one, but when he hath it, he is leſs 
eaſily cured. 

The Remedies as often increaſe the Di- 
Teaſe, as they do allay it; and a Fool 

valueth himlelf upon fuſpeRing at a ven- 
ture. 


Cbeais. 


Many Men valle che being cheated, 


but no "Man could ever endure to che 
1 


Few Men would be deceived, if their 


Conceit of themſelves did not help the 
Skill of thoſe that go about it. Fin ell 


Complaint. 


Complaining is a Contempt upon one's 
Felf : | N 


Ir is an ill Sign both of a Man's Head 
and of his Heart. 


A Man throweth himſelf en whilſt 
he complaineth; and whena Man throweth 
A himſclf 
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himſelf down, no body careth to take him 
up again. | | 


Content. 


Content layeth Pleaſure, nay Virtue, in 

a Slumber, with few and faint Intermiſſions. 
It is to the Mind, like Moſs to a Tree, 

t bindeth it up ſo as to ſtop its Growth. 

1 


Converts. 


- The Impudence of a Bawd is Modeſty, 
compared with that of a Convert. 

A Convert hath ſo much to do to gain 
Credit, that a Man is to think well before 
he changeth. | | 


Deſires. 


Men generally ſtate their Wants by their 
Fancy, and not by their Reaſon. | 
The poor young Children are whipt and 
beaten by the old ones, who are much more 
inexcuſably impertinent. mn 

Not having things, is a more proper 
Expreſſion for a Man of Senle than his 
wanting them, 

Where Senſe 1s wanting, every thing is 
wanting. | 4 

A Man of Senſe can hardly want, but 
for his Friends and Children that have 
none, 

Moſt Men let their Wiſhes run away 
with them, They 
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They have no mind to ſtop them in their 
Career, the Motion is ſo pleaſing. 


To deſire what belongeth to another Man 


is Miſpriſion of Robbery. 

Men are commanded not to covet, be- 
cauſe when they do they are very apt to 
take. 


Dific ay, 


A Difficulty raiſeth the Spirits of a great 
Man, he hath a mind to wreſtle with it, 
and give it a Fall, 

A Man's Mind muſt be very low, if the 
as doth not make a part of his Plea- 

ure. | | 

The Pride of Compaſſing may more 
than compare with the Pleaſure of Enjoy- 


Ing. 
Diſſembiing. 


Nothing ſo ridiculous as a falſe Philoſo- 
pher, and nothing ſo rare as a true one. 

Men take more pains to hide than to 
mend themſelves. 


Dreams. 


Mens Pride, as well as their Weak neſs 
diſpoſeth them to rely upon Dreams, from 
their thinking themſelves of ſuch Import- 
ance as to have Warning of what is to be- 
fal them. 
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The Enquiry into Dream is another 
Dream. 


Drunkemneſs. 


It is a piece of Arrogance to dare to 
be drunk, becauſe a Man ſheweth himſelf 
without a Vail, 


Experience. 


The belt way to ſuppoſe what may come, 
is to remember what is paſt, 

The beſt Qualification of a Prophet is to 
have a good Memory. 

Experience maketh more Prophets than 
Revelation. 

The Knowledge that is t without 
Pains, is kept without Pleaſure. 

The Struggling for Knowledge hath a 
Pleaſure in it like that of Wreſtling with a 
fine Woman. 


Extremes. 


Extremity is always ill, that which is 
good cannot live a Moment with it. 

Any body that is Fool enough will be 
ſafe in the World, and any body that can 
be Knave enough will be rich in it. 

The generality of the World falleth into 
an inſufficient Mean that expoſeth them 
more than an Extreme on either Side. 

Faculties 


— — 
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Faculties of the Mind. 


Though Memory and Invention are not 
upon good Terms, yet when the firſt 1s 
loaded, the other is ſtifled. 

The Memory hath Claws by which is 
holdeth falt; but it hath no Wings, like 
the Invention, to enable it to fly. 

Some Mens Memory 1s like a Box, 
where a Man ſhould mingle his Jewels 
with his old Shoes. 

There ought to be a great Difference be- 
tween the Memory and the Stomach ; the { 
laſt is to admit every thing, the former 


ſhould have the Faculty of Rejecting. 

It is a nice Mean between letting the 
Thought languiſn for want of Exerciſe, | 
and tiring it by giving it too much. | 

A Man may dwell fo long upon a [ 
Thought, that it may take him Priſoner. | j 

The hardeſt thing in the World is. to | 
give the Thoughts due Liberty, and yet | 
retain them in due Diſcipline. 

They are Libertines that are apt to abuſe 
Freedom, and do not 'well know how to - 
bear Reſtraint. | | | 

A Man that excels in any one thing has 4 
a kind of arbitrary Power over all that hear | 
him upon that Subject, and no Man's Lite 
K too ſhort to know any one thing pertect- | 
7 
The modern Wit is rather to ſet Men 
out, than to make them of any Uſe. 
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Some Men have ated Courage who had 
it not; but no Man can act Wit, if Na- 
ture doth not teach him his Part, True 
Wir is always revenged upon any falſe Pre- 
tender that meddleth with it. 
Wit is the only thing that Men are wil- 
ling to think they can ever have enough of. 
There is a ha Pitch of Ignorance 
that a Man of Senſe might m7 for. 
A Man that hath true Wit will have 
Honour too, not only to adorn, . but to 
ſupport tt, 


Families. 


The building vp a Family is a Manu- 
facture very little above the building a 
Houfe of Cards. 

Time and Accidents are ſure to furniſh a 
Blaſt to blow it down. 

No Houſe wanteth new Tiling ſo often 
as a Family wants Repairing. | 
The Defire of having Children is as 
much the Effect of Vanity as of Good- 
nature, | 

We think our Children a Part of our- 
ſelves, though as they grow up they might 
very well undeceive us. 

Men love their Children, not becauſe 
they are promiſing Plants, but becauſe they 
are theirs, 

They cannot diſcredit the Plant, without 
Ciſparaging the Soil out of which it came. 

I'rile in this, as in many other things, is 
often miſtaken for Love, As 
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As Children make a Man poor in one 
; Senſe, ſo in another they mforce Care, and 
that begetteth Riches. 

Love is preſently out of Breath when it 


is to go up Hill, from the Children to the 
Parents. 


Fear, 


Tis good to have Men in Awe, but 
dangerous to have them afraid of us. 

The Mean is ſo nice, that the hitting 
upon it is oftner the Effect of Chance than 
of Skill. 

A Degree of Fear ſharpeneth, the Ex- 
cefs of it ſtupifieth. 

It is as ſcandalous not to fear at fome 
times, as it can be to be afraid at others. 


Flattery. 


Folly begets Want, and Want Flattery; 


ſo that Flattery, with all its Wit, is the 
Grandchild of Folly. | 

Were it not for Bunglers in ths manner 
of doing it, hardly any Man would ever 
find out he was laughed at. 

And yet, generally ſpeaking, a Trowet 
is a more effectual Inſtrument than a Pen- 
cil for Flattery. 

Men generally do fo be the Taſte of 
Flattery, their Stomach can never be over- 
charged with it. | 
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There is a Right Reverend Flattery that 
hath the Precedence of all other K inds of it. 

This Mitred Flattery is of all others the 
moſt exalted. It ever groweth in propor- 
tion, and keepeth pace with Power. There 
is a noble Stroke of it in the Articles ſent 
to Princeſs Mary from Henry VIII.“ Such 
is his Majeſty's Gracious and Divine Na- 
« ture ſhewing Mercy to ſuch as 
« repentantly cry and call for the ſame.“ 


- Forgetfulneſs. 


Forgetting is oftener an Aggravation 
than an Excuſe. 


The Memory will ſeldom be unmanner- 
ly but where it is unkind. 


Good. manners. 


There needeth little Care to poliſh the 
Underſtanding ; if true Means were uſed 
to ftrengthen it, it will poliſh itſelf. | 

Good-manners is ſuch a Part of Good- 
ſenſe, that. they cannot be divided; but 
that which a Fool calleth Good- breeding is 
the moſt unmannerly thing in the World. 

Right Good-manners require ſo much 
Senſe, that there is hardly any ſuch thing 
in the World. | 


Good. nature. 


Good - nature is rather acted than practiſed 
in the World. 


Good- 


tir 
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Good. nature to others is an inſeparable 
Part of Juſtice. 


Good. will p 


Good-will, like Grace, floweth where 
it liſteth, 
Men mean fo. very well to themſelves, 
that they forget to mean well to any body 
elſe. | 
Heat. 


Good-ſenſe will allow of ſome intermit- 
ting Fevers, but then the fit muſt be ſhort, 


Honeſty. 


He that can be quite indifferent when he 
ſeeth another Man. injured, hath a luke- 
warm Honeſty that a wiſe Man will not 
depend upon. | 

He that is not concerned when he ſeeth 
an ill thing done ro another, will not be 
very eager to do a good one himſelf, 


Hypocriſy. 
There is ſo much Wit neceſſary to make 
a ſkilful Hypocrite, that the Faculty is fal- 


len amongſt Bunglers, who make it ridi- 
culous, | 


Injuries. 
An Injury may more properly be faid to 
The 


be poſtponed, than to be forgiven. 
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The Memory of it is never ſo ſubdued, 
but that it hath always Life in it. 

The Memory of an Enemy admitteth no 
decay but Age. 

Could we know what Men are moſt apt 
to remember, we might know what they 
are moſt apt to do. 

It is a general Fault that we diſlike Men 
only for the Injuries they do tous, and not 


for thoſe they do to Mankind. Yet it will 


be hard to give a good Reaſon why a Man 
who hath done a deliberate Injury to one, 
will not do it to another. 

The Memory and the Conſcience never 
did, nor never wall agree about forgiving 
Injuries. 

Nature is Second to the Memory, and 
Religion to the Conſcience. 

When the Seconds fight, the latter is ge- 
nerally diſarmed, 


Integrity, 


A Man in a corrupted Age muſt make 
a Secret of his Integr:ty, or elſe he will be 
looked upon as a common Enemy. 

He muſt engage his Friends not to ſpeak 
of it; for he ſetteth himſelf for a Mark to 
be ill uſed, 

Juſtice. 


As far as keeping diſtance is a ſign of 
Re ſpect, Mankind hath a great deal of Juſ- 


tice, 
They 
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They make up in Ceremony what they 
want in Good-will to it. 


Where the generality are Offendets, Juſ- 
tice cometh to be Cruelty. 


To Love, and be in Love different. 


To Love, and to be in Love with any 
thing, are Things as differing, as good 
Senſe and Impertinence,  . 

When we once go beyond bare liking, 
we are in danger of parting with Good- 
Senſe z and it is not eaſy for Good-Senſe 
to get as far as liking. 


Lucre, 


When by Habit a Man cometh to have a 
bargaining Soul, its Wings are cut, ſo that 
it can never ſoar. ? 

It bindeth Reaſon an Apprentice to Gain, 
and inſtead of a Director, maketh it a 
Drudge. 
NN Ding. 


5 The being kind to a Lyar, is abetting a 
Treaſon againſt Mankind. 


A Man is to inform the firſt Magiſtrate, 


that he may be clap'd up. 
Lies are embroidered with Promiſes and 
Excuſes, 


A known Lyar ſhould be out-lawed in 


a well-ordered Goyernment, 


A 


: 
: 
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A Man that renounceth Truth, runneth 
away from his trial in the World. 

The uſe of Talking is almoft loft inthe 
World by the habit of Lying. 

A Man that doth not tell all the Truth, 
ought'to'be hanged for a Clipper. 

Half the Truth is often as arrant .a Lye, 
as can 'be made. 


It is the more dexterous, but not the leſs 
criminal kind of Lying. | 


Names, 


Names to Men of Senſe are no more 
than Fig- leaves; to the generality they are 
thick Coverings that hide the Nature of 
T hings from them. 


Fools turn Good-Senfe - upon its Head, 
they rake Names for Things, and Things 
only for Names. 80 


| Parkality, 


It is a general Miſtake to think a Men 
we like are good for every thing, and thoſe 
we do not, good for nothing. 


Patience. 


A Man who is Maſter of Patience, is 
Maſter of every thing elſc. 


He that can tell how to benr in the right 
Place, is Maſter of cvery body he dealeth 


with. 
Paſitive 
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Paſitivene ſs. 


Poſitive is the Perfection of a Coxcomb, 
he is then come to his full Growth. | 


Proſperity. : 


It ſheweth Mens Nature, that when they 
are pampered in any kind, they are very 
apt to play jadiſh Tricks, | | 

One of the Tricks of any Creature that 
is wanton, is to kick what is next them. 


Quiet. | 
Every thing that doth us good is fo apt 


to do us hurt too, that it is a ſtrong Argu- 


ment for Men to be quiet. 
If Men would think more, they would 


act leſs. | 
The greateſt Part of the Buſineſs of the 


World, is the Effect of nut thinking, 
Reaſon and P. ſſion. 


| Mott Men put their Reaſon out to Ser- 
vice to their Will, 
The Maſter and the Man are perpetually 
falling out. 
A third Man will hazard a beating, if he 
goes about to pai: them. 
Nothing hath an uglier Look to us than 


Reaſon, when it is not of our fide, 
I We 
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We quarrel ſo often with it, that it mak- 
eth us afraid to come near it. 

A Man that doth not uſe his Reaſon, is 
a tame Beaſt; a Man that abuſes it, is a 
wild one. 


Reputation. 


It is a ſelf- flattering Contradiction, that 
wiſe Men deſpiſe the Opinion of Fools, and 
yet are proud of having their Eſteem. 


Self-love. 
Self-love rightly defined, is far from be- 


ing a Fault. 
A Man that loveth himſelf right, will 
do every thing elſe right. 


Shame. 


A Man who doth not think he is puniſh- 
ed when, he is blamed, is too much hard- 
ened to be ever reformed. 

The Court of Shame hath of late loſt 
much of its Juriſdiction. It ought by right 
both to judge in the firſt Inſtance, and to 
exclude all Appeals from it. 

Shame is a Diſeaſe of the laſt Age, this 
ſeemeth to be cured of it. 


Sengularity. 


Singularity may be good Senſe at home, 
but it muſt not go much abroad. 
It 


It is a Commendation to be that which a 
crowd of miſtaken Fools call Singular. 

J here can hardly be a ſeverer thing ſaid 
to a Man in this Age, than that he is like 
the reſt of the World. 


Slander. 


Slander we uld not ſtick, if it had not 
always ſomething to lay hold of. 

A Man who can allow himſelf the Li- 
berty to ſlander, hath the World too much 
at his Mercy. 


But the Man that diſpiſeth Slander de- 
ſerveth it. 


Speakers in Publick, 


Speakers in Publick ſhould take mofe 
Pains to hold in their Invention than to 
raiſe it. 

Invention 1s apt to make ſuch Sallies, 
that it cannot ſecure its Retreat. 

He that will not make a Blot, will be 
pretty ſure in his time to give a Stroke. 

A patient hearer is a ſure Speaker, 

Men are angry when others do not hear 
them, yet they have more Reaſon to be 
afraid when they do. 


Time, the loſs of it. 


Miſpending a Man's time is a kind of 


felf- bemicide, it is making Life to be of no 
uſe. 


I 2 Truth, 
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Truth. 


Truth is not only ſtifled by Ignorance, 
but concealed out of Caution or Intereſt ; 
ſo if it had not a Root of Immortality, it 
muſt have been long ſince extinguiſhed. 


Wiſdom. 


The moſt uſeful Part of Wiſdom is for 
a Man to give a good gueſs, what others 
think of him. 

It is a dangerous thing to gueſs partially, 


and a melancholy thing to gueſs right. 


Nothing would more contribute to make 
a Man wiſe, than to have always an Enemy 


in his view. 


A wiſe Man may have more Enemies 
than a weak one, but he will not ſo much 
feel the weight of them. Indeed the be- 
ing wiſe doth either make Men our Friends, 
or diſcourage them from being our Ene- 
mies. 

Wiſdom is only a comparitive Quality, 


it will not bear a ſingle Definition. 


Youth. 


A Man hath too little Heat, or Wit, or 
Courage, if he hath not ſometimes more 
than he ſhould. 

Juſt enough of a good thing is always 


too little. 
Long 
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Long Life giveth more Marks to ſhoot 
at, and therefore old Men are leſs well 
thought of, than thoſe who have not been 
ſo long upon the Stage. 

Other Mens Memories retain the ill, 
whilſt the good Things done by an old 
Man, eaſily flipt out of them. 

Old Men have in ſome degree their Re- 
e, upon younger, by making nicer Ob- 

ervations upon them, by virtue of their 
Experience. 


N 


